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Acquires Group of Drawings by Daumier 


Both Action and Modernity Is Here 





“LA LECTURE” 


Courtesy of M. Etienne Bignou, of Paris 


PARIS—At the present moment all art} 
valuations, and especially those of nineteenth | 
century art, are being submitted to a thor-! 
ough revision. Many painters who enjoyed 
big reputations in their own time and whose 
works commanded high prices have been 
taken off their pedestals while others, whom 
both fame and fortune overlooked, are at 
last honored as they deserve. Courbet was 
rehabilitated in this way quite recently and 
now we find Daumier promoted to a rank 
not second to that enjoyed by Delacroix, 
Barye and Millet. 

The eagerness with which Daumier litho- 
graphs are sought after is well known. It! 
follows that his drawings are the object of 





By HONORE DAUMIER 


keener pursuit. Monsieur Etienne Bignou | 
of 8 rue La Boétie, Paris, must, therefore, 
be considered particularly fortunate in hav- 
ing netted thirty-seven originals in one haul. | 
Emanating from the collection of M. Le- 
maire, who had them at first hand, they are | 
exceptional both as to individual interest and | 
variety. 

“La Lecture,” reproduced here, 
cal instance of the humanity 
istic of Daumier’s work. Most of the draw- 
ings are studies or sketches for paintings, 
many of which are now classics. The greater 
part of them was seen at the retrospective 


is a typi- 
so character- 


exhibition of his works held at the Ecole | 
des Beaux Arts in 1902 and still show the 
labels with the catalogue numbers. 











‘Brita Sine Great Gothic Tapestries to Aeauien 


Anderson Art Galleries, which has been placed | 


A set of six Gothic tapestries, which are de- 
clared to be the finest examples of this glor- 
ious art that have ever crossed the 
recently brought to New York by M. Edouard 
Larcade, who is an art expert and vice presi- 
dent of the Chambre Syndicale de la Curiosite 
et des Beaux-Arts of Paris. The subject of 


sea, were 





the set is “The Hunt of the Unicorn.” They 


“THe HUNT OF THE UNLCOKN” (Une of a set of 


by Mr. Mitchell Kennerley at the disposal of 
M. Larcade. Those who have seen them pre- 
dict that they will never be 
the ocean again, 
American collection. 

Gothic tapestries 
glories of mediaeval 
are on public view 


are the 


art. 


amongst 





six tapestries). 


Courtesy of M. 


| formerly 


allowed to cross | 
but will find their home in an | 


greatest | 
The magnificent fab- | 
in a special room at the! 


“SKY HIGH” 
Las Vegas cowboys. 


A painting dedicated to the 
2 New York. 


22 West Forty-ninth Street, 


By WILLIAM PENHALLOW HENDERSON 


In the artist’s exhibition at Mrs. Sterner’s Gallery, 





| rics woven for the houses of God or the palaces 


of Kings, are treasured to-day in the sacristies 
| of cathedrals and in a few fortunate museums. 
They become rarer and rarer in the world’s 
| art market. The famous set of the Unicorn, 
in the Castle of Boussac, now in the 
Cluny Museum in Paris, is generally cited as 
one of those masterpieces of beauty that may 


be coveted but never possessed by the modern | 
that in a| 


collector. If someone were to say 
remote castle he had discovered a series thickly 
interwoven with gold, more beautiful in design 
and richer in quality than tne Cluny series, 
everyone would be tempted to smile at him. 
Yet fairy tales sometimes come true. 

“The Hunt of the Unicorn” now brought to 
America, had been hidden for centuries in the 
Castle of Verteuil in France, the ancestral seat 
of the illustrious La Rochefoucauld family. 
The La Rochefoucaulds were extremely jealous 
of their priceless possession. A few cognos- 
centi knew of its existence, but the family never 
allowed any photographs or descriptions to be 
published, not wishing for various reasons to 
disclose the secret of such a treasure. For 
nearly five hundred years the tapestries have 
been hanging in the castle for which they were 
woven. They were acquired by M. Larcade 
only a few weeks ago. 

The La Rochefoucauld fam- 
ily is one of the oldest of the 
great houses of France. It is 
first mentioned about 1080 
A. D., and since that remote 
time the Castle of Verteuil 
has remained in its possession. 
The greatest treasure pre- 
served in this venerable seat 
was this series of six Gothic 
tapestries. They were woven 





by order of Jean I. de La 
Rochefoucauld, and of his 
wife, Marguerite de Barbe- 


zieux, between the 


and 1460. 


years 1450 


with which they have been 
secluded, very little, naturally, 
has hitherto been known 
about these wonderful. tapes- 
tries. However, they have 
not escaped the attention of 
M. Jules Guiffrey, membre 
de I’Institut, the most eminent 
connoisseur of tapestries in 
France, who discusses them at 
length in his famous book, 
“Les Tapisseries du XIle a la 
Fin du XVIe Siécle,” pages 
98-100. He says: 

“We have now to compare 
with the tapestry in the Cluny 
Museum [The ‘Lady and the 
Unicorn’ series from the Cas- 
tle of Boussac] another set of 
tapestries, not so well known, 
where the unicorn is repre- 


While in the Boussac set, the 
unicorn appears only as a sub- 
sidiary or accessory, the very 
remarkable series adorning 
one of the salons of the Castle 


Larcade, of Paris (Continued on page 6) 








sented in a very different way. | 


In consequence of the care | 








WINTER ACADEMY IS 
BEST IN MANY YEARS 
Larger, Too, in That Every Work Ac- 


cepted Is Hung—Kroll, Redfield and 
Hassam Are Winners of Chief Prizes 


There are several features about the Win- 
ter Exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design, which opened yesterday with the 
customary reception, that mark it as being 
different and better than many recent Aca- 
demy shows. The first of these is that every 
work accepted is shown, with the result that 
there are 553 paintings, sculptures and black- 
and-whites in the exhibition, so that those 
who like to see pictures at art shows, rather 
than effectively decorated walls, will be grati- 
fied. 

The second feature is the large number of 
paintings by less well-known artists, for 
there are 403 exhibits by non-members as 
against 150 by Academicians and Associates, 
a comparison which shows once again that 
the National Academy is not opposed to 
“outsiders” as so often has been charged. 
For the first time in years the veteran Thom- 
as Moran has sent a picture to the show, 
a Venice marine, and Henry Oliver Walker, 
another veteran Academician, is represented 
by his “Idyl.” , 

Eight out of the nine prizes at the dis- 
position of the Academy were awarded by 
the jury, the Isidor medal being reserved. 
The outstanding work among the paintings 
which took prizes is the “Nude” by Ger- 
trude Fiske, of Boston, that won the Julia 
A. Shaw memorial prize of $300. This half- 
draped model, posed against a wall at an 
opening into another room, is modeled and 
painted in a more interesting way, than any 
other nude in the show and there is a fresh- 
ness as to the composition that lifts the can- 
vas above the other prize winners. 

“The Valley in Springtime” by Edward W. 
Redfield, a characteristic work by him, won 
the Carnegie prize of $500. The Thomas 
R. Proctor Prize of $200 goes to Giovanni 
B. Troccoli of Chestnut Hill, Mass., for his 
“Veteran of the Civil War,” a literal pre- 
sentation of an elderly man seated and wear- 
ing a dressing gown of brown and dark 
green. 

The Altman prize of $1,000 went to Leon 
Kroll for his figure and landscape composi- 
tion, “Sleep,” in which two young women 
are pictured in somnolence in Central Park 
with lofty apartment houses looming against 
the sky in the background. 

Childe Hassam’s “The Sun Room,” which 
won the Altman prize of $500, is one of his 
familiar young women, this time in a rose- 
colored kimono, posed against a French win- 
dow with a background of lush garden. 

“The Quiet Valley” by Guy C. Wiggins 
was awarded the 7. Francis Murphy me- 
morial prize of $150. It is a winter scene, 
in a scheme of white and blue, the valley of 
the title seen through a thin screen of trees. 

Brenda Putnam’s “Sun Dial” won the 
Helen Foster Barnett prize for sculpture, the 
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second sculpture prize, the Elizabeth N. 
Watrous gold medal, going to Harriet W. 
Frishmuth for her “Fantasie” which is shown 
in the Vanderbilt Gallery. 

The place of honor in this gallery is given 
to Redfield’s Carnegie prize winner, on either 
side of which is Walter Ufer’s “October,” 
a brilliant landscape, and Karl Anderson’s 
“The Vineyard” with two figures, a picture 
that has an air of grave distinction. The two 


northern corners of the gallery are occupied 
by Ben Ali Haggin’s full-length study of a 
dancer, “Nuhr-El-Huda,” and W. M. Pax- 
ton’s startlingly realistic full-length anony- 
mous portrait of a woman in evening dress. 

Some of the other pictures that stand out 
on the walls are the two “Blossom” can- 
vases of Emile Walters; Frederick J. 
Waugh’s big marine “The Reef,” Charles 
S. Chapman’s figure study of “The Moun- 
tain Girl,” broadly but very effectively paint- 
ed, and “A Little Girl in White” by W. W. 
Gilchrist, Jr. 

Jonas Lie has a very distinguished win- 
ter landscape, in white and blue, called “Sil- 
ver Mearn,” Marjorie Conant an amusing 
figure study, “A Lady and Her Cats,” Ern- 
est L. Ipsen two portraits of Captain Bob 
Bartlett and of Ernest Albert, A. N. A,, 
which show a marked advance in his work; 
Hayley Lever an English coast scene full 
of action of wind and boats, and Carlton T. 
Chapman a landscape, “The Maumee River,” 
in a low-toned scheme of greens that is much 
more gracious in treatment than his hand- 
ling of his more familiar marines. 

G. Glenn Newell has one of his cattle and 
landscape studies here but a much finer one 
in the South Gallery. Wayman Adams shows 
his life-size group, “The Art Jury,” which 
is really a portrait group of four Indiana 
artists, and interesting in its realism and 
humor. M. Elizabeth Price has a low toned 
“Byzantine Fountain” that is beautifully 
seen and painted, and Gertrude Fiske’s 
“Nude” prize winner also hangs on this 
wall. 

In the Center Gallery is Charles Ebert’s 
“Autumn Sunlight,” which lives up to its 
title with a vim; Robert Philipp’s portrait 
of a brother artist, Robert F. Bolton; Wil- 
liam Meyerowitz’s “Portrait—Silk Shawl,” 
one of the very best works in this field in 
the show; and Harry F. Waltman’s lovely 
green “Willows.” Henry B. Snell has a 
sturdy wood interior called “The Big Rock,” 
John R. Conner one of the two religious 
subjects in the show, “The Resurrection 
Morn,” Marjorie Conant, a study of a 





white-walled house front with a garden and 
figures called “Morning Light,” and Serg- 
eant Kendall a cnarming study of a young 
woman in a yellow and white frock sitting 
beneath a tree and holding a very loveable 
terrier against her breast. 


Edmund Greacen’s “Lady in Lace” hangs | 


in this room along with Helen M. Turner’s 
beautiful head of a girl called “The Blue 
Smock.” Felicie Waldo Howell shows one 
of her New England street scenes, this time 
“The Square—Manchester by the Sea”; A. 


L. Groll’s “Navajo Desert—Arizona” is as | 


handsome as his western landscapes always 
are; and S. Walter Norris has a low-toned 
landscape with figures called “Turf by the 
Sea” which speaks for itself through its 
grave charm of color and atmosphere. 
Paul Cornoyer has an unusual canvas for 
him, a large “Moonlight—Venice” that is 
decidedly handsome; Ernest Peixotto shows 
a decorative view of “The Green Avenue,” 
a vista in some European town, and Isabel 
Branson Cartwright’s “Portrait: H.B.S.” 
will be readily recognized as an admirable 
likeness of Henry B. Snell. The seated fig- 
ure of Mrs. Lloyd-Wright in J. Young-Hun- 
ter’s portrait is a very distinguished and 
charming old lady in silk and lace; Hilda 
Belcher’s “Flicker and Stare” is doubly at- 
tractive through its title and its subject, the 
figure of a young woman staring widely. 
Eric Hudson’s “November” is a marine 
filled with his customary action of vessels, 
and Charles Bittinger’s “Staircase of the 
Boston Public Library” is one of his meticu- 
lously exact reproductions of interiors. Clif- 
ford Addams has a self portrait in which 
he has represented himself with his head 
enwrapped in cloths suggesting 





Cullen Yates has a very handsome marine 
called “Changing Weather.” The small pic- 
tures of Power O’Malley and Mary G. Riley 
here are full of interest and charm. 

There are 124 paintings in the South Gal- 
lery, which caused not a few to be hung in 
a third tier, but the only bad effect is to 
make some of the numbers difficult to read. 
C. R: Patterson’s admirable marine, “Sun- 
shine and Shadow,” is here together with 


the “Mother and Child” group by Sidney | 


R. Dickinson; Ernest Lawson’s “Spring 
Landscape,” Robert Spencer’s “The Tower,” 
a variant of one of his studies of gray stone- 
walled buildings with figures, and P. Van 
Roekens’ lively “Picnic in the Grove.” 
Interest in Lydia F. Emmet’s “The Cop- 
per Bowl” will center in her charming little 
girl rather than in the vessel. Roy Brown’s 
“Along the Harbor” is novel in composition 
and delightful in its color scheme and at- 
mosphere; Childe Hassam’s Altman prize 
winner is here; and Ernest Blumenschein’s 
“Legend” which, while actually representing 
some Indian festival, wears the resemblance, 
at first glance, of an example of Modern- 
ism. “The Waterfall” by Ernest Albert is 


treatment | 
for either a toothache or a sore throat; and | 


seen in winter time through a delicate veil 
of mist, a symphony in white and grey. 
Marion L, Pooke’s “The Manuscript” re- 
scmbles the works of the old Munich school; 
Ivan G. Olinsky’s “The 


amusing representation of two young girls 


Susannas” is an 


startled while preparing for an outdoor bath, 
and Maurice Molarsky’s “The Dancer” 
impressive by its size and by the realism of 
the figure and its handsome color scheme. 
Another admirable figure study is “Vidal” 
| by Lee Lufken Kaula. 

There are 167 drawings, etchings, en- 
gravings and prints in the Academy Room 
which looks unusually attractive this year 
through its general effect of brightness and 
is doubly attractive when the black-and- 
white are examined in detail. Artists rep- 
resented here are Eugene Higgins, John 
Taylor Arms, George A. Picken, Roi Part- 
ridge, Kerr Eby, William Auerbach-Levy, 
Martin Petersen, Theresa Bernstein, Edward 
Hopper, Anne .Goldthwaite and J. Scott 
Williams. 

Ernest D. Roth has a group of his Span- 
ish and French plates; Joseph Pennell his 
“Sunset, Williamsburg Bridge’; Chauncey 
F. Ryder two pencil drawings, and Maxwell 
Stewart Simpson several of his portraits. 
Alfred Hutty introduces us to his versions 
of Southern city scenes and Margery A. 
Ryerson has several of her admirable figure 
studies. 

All of the works of sculpture are small, 
except Nathan D. Potter’s gilded bust “Por- 
|trait of a Chinese” which stands out of the 
general view in one of the entrance niches, 
and therefore does not make much of an 
impression in: the very large number of 
pictures. Henry N. Moeller has a spirited 
group of “Polo Players,” Chester Beach 
|shows “The Surf,” Emil Fuchs his charm- 
| ing terra cotta head of “Mabel,” and Michael 
Mz. Jacobs a bust portrait of the late Rear 
| Admiral Peary. Sally James Farnham has 
|a portrait of Jascha Heifitz and a “Jeanne 
|D’Arc”; Eli Harvey an “American Bison,” 
}and Gozo Kawamura a portrait bust in plas- 
|ter of Prince Katcho. 
| Other sculptors represented 
Vagis, Vincent Glinsky, 
|throp, Katherine Stewart 
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2: ah 
Gertrude K. La- 

Lawson, George 
| Lorber, Vincent Salerno and Gertrude Boyle. 


are 


Water Colors at Ainslie’s 

Iwo artists are giving a joint exhibition of 
water colors at the Ainslie Galleries through 
November. Sandor Bernath shows eighteen 
pictures of scenes along the Maine coast which 
inciudes sea and shore, and one view of Grand 
Manan, New Brunswick. There are seventy- 
five of Dee Beebe’s water colors, including bits 
of Holland and Switzerland, views of New 
England, the Arizona desert and around San 
Francisco and studies of flowers in localities 
as diversified as Prospect Park, Brooklyn, Los 
Angeles, Switzerland and Holland. 
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RICH IN ART WORK 


Paintings by Well-Known Artists And 
An Outdoor Sculpture Display Mark 
Its Exhibition at Ferargil Galleries 








For its opening exhibition in New York 
the Garden Club of America has assembled 
an unusually handsome group of paintings 
and outdoor sculpture in the Ferargil Gal- 
leries, where the show will remain on view 
through December 2. The revival of inter- 
est in flower paintings here in recent years 
has accustomed picture lovers to seeing su- 
perb examples in this field, but the present 
show at the Ferargil Galleries has an added 
interest in the fact that many artists not 
primarily thought of as flower painters or 
concerning themselves with such lyric 
themes are revealed here as being interested 
in both and doing it as well as the specialists. 

An admirable and interesting example of 
this is to be seen in the large canvas by 
Edward W. Redfield, “Plum Blos- 
soms” is quite out of his usual vein, show- 


whose 


ing a garden on the outskirts of a town seen 
through a veil of blossoming trees, a paint- 
i as tenderly delicate his customary 
landscapes are rugged. Irving R. Wiles has 
a charming little study 
blooms in an old bowl; and Alden Weir is 


as 


of “November,” 
represented by a glowing “Bowl of Roses.” 

Harry L. Hoffman has turned away from 
the sea depths long enough to paint a “Hill- 





side Garden” with a figure among the flow- | 


ers, lovely in color and sentiment; and Jon- 
as Lie abandons the sea and snowy hills to 
show spectators what his garden looks like. 
A veritable curiosity an early Childe 
Hassam called “Gathering Flowers,” which 
very properly belongs here. 

D. Putnam Brinley shows a tapestry ef- 
fect called “Garden Town” that is matched 
for quaint charm by C. Prendergast’s “Gar- 
den of the Gods.” Another delightful, liter- 
ary painting is the “Hark!” of C. D. David- 
son’s, in which the title is made very clear 
through the attitude of the receptive child. 
Garden pictures are also shown by Matilda 
Browne, Richard Miller, Karl Anderson, R. 
S. Bredin, E. Peixotto, C. C. Curran, Wil- 
liam Glackens, Francis C. Jones, T. Hoppin 
and Edmund T. Greacen. 

Among the flower studies are Maud Ma- 
son’s “Flower Arrangement,” Gladys Wiles’ 
“Roses,” M. Elizabeth Price’s lovely “Gar- 
den by the Canal,” Florence W. Gotthold’s 
beautiful low-toned “Aftermath,” Anna S. 
Fisher’s “Calendulas” and W. L. Carrigan’s 
“Peonies.” The sculptures which, owing to 
their low-toned patinas, do not stand out as 
well as might be expected, include Harriet 
Frishmuth’s “Sun Dial,” the “Boy and He- 
ron” by Anna V. Hyatt, the “Pan” of E. 
McCartain, Janet Scudder’s “Bird Bath” and 
a “Sun Dial” by Paul Manship. 


Show Martin Drawings with Textiles 


A group of drawings by Homer Martin 
and decorative textiles by Fannie Willcox 
Brown are shown at the Ferargil Studio, 24 
East 49th street. The drawings are mainly 
mountain subjects executed with a soft, deli- 
cate touch and an exquisite feeling for de- 
tail. One drawing of two men in a boat is 
freer in treatment, sweeping lines playing 
a more definite part in the general effect. 

The work of Fannie Willcox Brown rep- 
resents the most advanced step in modern 
needlepoint. Her designs are unique, one 
suggested by Wilde’s “Happy Prince” being 
quite ambitious in the way of composition. 
There is quaint charm in her design for 
“The Flood,” showing Noah surveying the 
assembled animals. Another is of St. Brid- 
get with her cow and the white birds which, 
according to the story, formed a perpetual 
halo around her head. 
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“ST. BENIGNE, MARTYRED SAINT OF DISON” 


French wood engraving, end of XIVth Century. 
Courtesy of M. Maurice Garrec, of Paris. 


he 





The reproduction here given is after a wood 
engraving executed in Burgundy towards the 
end of the XIVth century and of which the 
Cabinet des Estampes of the Paris Bibliothéque 
Nationale possesses a unique print. The saint 
pictured has sometimes been thought to be Saint 
Cassien, bishop of Imola, who was killed with 
shoemakers’ awls and buried at Brixen. 

It has, however, been ascertained since that 
alone Saint Bénigne is ever shown with hands 
pierced in this manner. This is proven in a 
statuette at the Museum of Dijon, in a miniature 
of the year 1438 ornamenting the first page 
of the Death-Roll (Rouleau des Morts) at the 
Abbey Saint Bénigne at Dijon and, lastly, in 
an engraving of the year 1460 where, among 
twelve martyrs, mostly Burgundians, Saint 
Bénigne is seen holding his hands out to the 
executioner. 

The accompanying print belongs to a too- 
little known period in French engraving. This 
is an omission which will be remedied in a work 
compiled by M. Francois Courboin, the eminent 
curator of the Cabinet des Estampes at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, a distinguished engraver 
himself, who has spent a lifetime in research 
work, 

His illustrated history of engraving in France 
(“Histoire illustrée de la Gravure en France’) 
will consist of three volumes comprising all 
discoveries made up to the present day on the 
subject, and throwing light on many points 
which had been awaiting elucidation. Published 
under the auspices of that unrivaled authority 
and enthusiast in French engravings, M. Maurice 
Le Garrec, the well known dealer, this monu- 
mental reference will be issued at the end of 





the year. 


of French Engraving 


BRITISH AT EHRICH’S 


Exhibit by Twenty Painters Produces 
a Well-rounded Effect—Matisse and 
Signac Among Those Represented 








The modern French and British painters 
who are represented at the Ehrich Galleries 
are twenty in number. Luc-Albert Moreau 
accomplishes a well-rounded effect with 
grays and browns in his tragic “La 
Tranchée” with a lifeless figure and a hud- 
dled sleeper side by side. Matisse’s “Green 
Robe” employs the typical Matisse palette 
of pure and brilliant color. 

Jean Marchand’s “Villers, l’Arbre Noir” 
shows a genius for construction. “Land- 
scape” by Othon Friesz has a sweeping 
rhythm of line that is well defined. 
Segonzac is more subtle in his outlining of 
mass. Lucien Adrion’s “Chalifort” looks 
down on white houses and green hills and 
introduces much detail treated very simply. 
Signac’s “Flessingue” is a harbor scene in 
pointillistic style. Robert Loitiron’s “Dieppe” 
is brilliant in its contrast of white, black and 
red, 

Among the British artists are a number 
who are particularly successful with still life. 
Rupert Lee permeates his presentation of a 
cup, a pipe and a vase with a sculptural qual- 


ity. Roger Fry uses a plaid table cloth in 
the upper part of his picture with fine effect. 
Duncan Grant’s “Still Life with Bread” uses 
grays and tans and infuses them with 
warmth and life. 

Newer names among the British are K. M. 
Morrison, who is represented by a deep- 
toned “Lime Trees,” J. W. Power, with 
“The Racehorses,” full of rhythm and move- 
ment, and Keith Baynes, whose “Still Life 
with Torso” is firm in its drawing and subtle 
in its color. A group of drawings include 
a “Study of Nude” by Vanessa Bell and two 
brilliant water colors by Signac. The exhi- 
bition is to extend until December 2. 


Thorndike’s Rugged Landscapes 
Charles H. Thorndike, whose forty-five 
landscapes at the Kingore Galleries repre- 
sent the first showing of his work in this 


country, was born in Paris of American par- 
ents. He studied at Julian’s, and in the 
ateliers of Laurens and Constant, later com- 
ing under the influence of the Impressionists 
and finally developing his own method of 





marked out by Cézanne. 

His interest is in landscape rather than 
figures. Provence and Brittany have fur- 
nished him with the majority of his sub- 
jects. Sombre greens and reddish earth 
tones give to his rugged hills a_ certain 
austere quality. “L’Ile 4 Bois (Bretagne) 
instances a grasp of the vast structural ele- 
ments of a landscape, the island set in the 
blue water presenting an undulating surface 
that speaks of the mass lying beneath. 

A number of New York subjects include 
“Brooklyn Bridge,” which brings out the 
— as well as delicacy of the sweeping 
arch, 

Japanese Artists’ Show 

Twelve painters and two sculptors belonging 
to the Japanese Artists’ Society of this city 
are giving an exhibition in the Civic Club, 14 
West Twelfth St. of fifty paintings and 
sketches and ten sculptures through November 
21. All of these artists are devotees of West- 
ern art, only one painting and one sculpture 
being concerned with Oriental life. 

Modernism attracts most of the painters as 
may be instanced in the case of Inaba Shotaro’s 
“Virgin,” although his sketch of a little girl 
with very pink cheeks harks back to Victorian 
times. T. K. Gado’s “Traffic” is Cubistic to 
a degree, but his “Family” and “Chicken House” 
have a touch of naive humor that is really amus- 
ing. Misaki Michio’s “Still Life” is a photo- 
graphically realistic study of apples in a glass 
dish placed against a Modernistic background, 
his color being extremely attractive. 


Portrait Busts by Del Piatta 
A sculpture exhibition made up of twenty-six 
portrait busts, with only seven other works, 


might be expected to create a certain effect of 
monotony, but Ernesto Begni del Piatta man- 
ages to obviate such an effect in his exhibition 
in the studio of Daniel Chester French by the 
variety of his approach to his subjects. 

These include such well known New Yorkers 
as Major General John F. O’Ryan, Andrea 
de Segurola, Mrs. Walter Lewisohn and the 
Rev. Francis P. Duffy. The bust of Father 
Duffy is not alone a capital likeness but a 
fine piece of modeling, and the mask of 
De Segurola, the former basso of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company, indicates very cleverly 
the tightened muscles of the face that come 
from his habitual wearing of a monocle. 

The Mrs. Lewisohn bust is done with a sug- 
gestion of a Florentine costume of the Ren- 
aissance that is extremely effective in spite of 
its restraint. There are also busts of Generals 
Mario Menocal and Jose Miguel Gomez, ex- 
presidents of Cuba, of William J. Callahan, and 
Henry Herbermann, a group of a hen with 
chicks, and a fountain entitled “La voce del 
mare.” The exhibition is open until November 
15, including Sunday. 
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UFER’S RANGE WIDE, 


ART WELL ROUNDED 


Work at Milch Galleries Includes Many 
Vivid Scenes of Desert and Mountain 
and Indian Figures Expressing Pathos 





Walter Ufer has a double interest for us 
as he appears in the very representative 
showing of his work at the Milch Galleries. 
He has developed the individual style which 
is to an artist his means of speech, and he 
has dealt successfully with the powerful 


Western landscape which has defied many 
artists to transcribe it truly and at the same 
time produce a work of art. That Ufer has 
done this is the result of the fact that he 
is keenly aware of what makes a picture. 

Almost all of the twenty-five paintings at 
the Milch Galleries, which represent the 
first collection of his work shown here, 
are pure landscapes. There are, however, 
a few figure paintings, such as “Noon,” two 
Indians asleep under a tree, “Pab-Kslzee, 
an Indian girl, and an Indian man working 
in a garden. All of these have a trait in 
common, that of investing the Indian with a 
grave dignity, even pathos. The stolidity of 
his Indians suggests mute, unexpressed feel- 
ing. The excellence of Ufer’s draughtsman- 
ship is evident especially in these. Definite- 
ness, precision and a masterful touch seem 
his distinguishing characteristics. 

The landscapes show a variety of moods. 
“The Rendezvous” has an intensely blue 
sky with diverse cloud forms and is bold in 
its use of deep tones along the horizon. 
“Storm in the Foot Hills” is subtle in its 
gray-greens and strikes two emphatic notes 
with the dark forms of two burros in the 
foreground. “When Desert and Mountain 
Meet” has a feeling of bigness, of almost 
unmeasured space and at the same time is 
definitely clear in its rendition of the distant 
mountains. “Taos in Snow” and the “Pray- 
er House at Llano Quemado” by their very 
differences prove the wide range of the 
painter’s interests and achievements. 

The exhibition lasts until November 25 
when it will go to the Corcoran Gallery in 
Washington. 


Modern Europeans at New Gallery 


The most recent gallery to open its doors 
to the New York art world is appropriately 
named the New Gallery and is situated at 
600 Madison avenue. The catalogue lists 
fifteen modern European painters, many of 
whom have not been seen here before. 

Of those familiar to us are Matisse, Der- 
ain, Viaminck, Signac and Dufy. “Le Jeune 
Marin” by Matisse, which has been seen here 
before, uses masses of flat color in which 
green and blue are juxtaposed against an 
opaque pink. Derain’s landscape is an ex- 
aaole of his latest manner, rich in color 
and well organized. Signac is represented 
by a brilliant water color. Raoul Dufy’s 
“Hills—Southern France” is Neo-Impres- 
sionistic. 

Moise Kisling, a young Pole who has made 
a name for himself in Paris, paints a por- 
trait .with warm, rich color in the back- 

round and neutral grays dominating the 
oreground. Boris Grigoriev’s paintings of 
Russian peasants have a distinctly spiritual 
quality which lies not only in their simplicity 
but in the ay of their color. 

Ladislas Medgyés is a Czecho-Slovakian 
who studied in Bucharest ard, besides paint- 
ing in the modern spirit, has written in de- 
fense of modern art. Lado Goudiachvili is 
a prince of Georgia in southern Russia. His 
paintings with their long, rhythmic figures 
suggest a Byzantine inheritance while his 
drawings are not unlike Persian decorations. 

Amedée Modigliani’s drawings reveal his 
past as a sculptor, as they have marked 
saree feeling. David Burliuk introduced 

uturism into Russia. Guy Bertin paints 
tapestry-like backgrounds for nude figures 
and Jan Rubczak’s landscape is closely re- 
lated to Cézanne. 


Clara Tice and Winold Reiss 


Clara Tice and Winold Reiss are opening 
the new galleries at Anderson’s with an ex- 
hibition of drawings which lasts until No- 
vember 25. Miss Tice entitles her division 
of the show “Animals and Nudes,” and pro- 
ceeds to make some amusing combinations 
of the two. There is apparently no kind of 
animal that Miss Tice dares not attempt to 
depict with her brush, and if they are not 
always presented in a manner that would 
satisfy the zoologist, at least her tigers and 
crocodiles do not lack expressiveness. 

Winold Reiss spent his youth among the 
South German peasants in the Black Forest. 
He was trained in Munich by his father, 
Fritz Reiss, and by Franz Von Stuck. Ten 
years ago he came to this country to record 
various North American types. He is in- 
terested essentially in racial characteristics 
as expressed by the physiognomy of his 
subjects. His drawings show facility in 
draughtsmanship, some of them having a 
Holbeinesque simplicity and directness. 

The peasants of Sweden and the Black 
Forest are drawn in a manner that is to 
a certain degree reminiscent of Carl Larsen. 
There is the same simplicity, earnestness and 
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striving for fidelity and accuracy that one 
finds in the work of the Swedish artist. The 
Indians and Mexicans whom Mr. Reiss 
found in the Southwest and in Mexico seem 
to have interested him to an absorbing de- 
gree. One of his most vivid pieces of char- 
acter presentation is found in his “Aztec 
from Tepozotlan.” 


Paintings by Russell Cheney 


The forty-six paintings by Russell Cheney 
on view in the Babcock Galleries until Nov- 
ember 25 range from landscapes to figure 
studies and from flower pieces to still life 
painted against a white wall outdoors. This 
setting gives to Mr. Cheney’s pictures in 
this vein a brilliancy quite unaccountable un- 
til the spectator learns the key to the puzzle, 
the “Orpheus” being a noteworthy example 
of how successfully the problem of light and 
color has been resolved into a particularly 
lovely canvas. 

There is quiet humor and charm in his 
figure reading “Treasure Island” in bed, and 
grave realism in the figure of the young girl 
absorbed in a book on the “Green Bench.” 
Two New England street scenes, painted for 
their architectural interests, are the “Gold 
Street” in Hartford and “Gideon Welles’ 
House” in Glastonbury, the hot sunshine in 
the first being as strongly felt as are the 
cool shadows of the second. As a piece of 
pure painting it is a delight to look at his 
“Mimosa” with the delicate yellow blooms 
in a silver vase against a blue curtain. 


Young-Hunter’s Varied Pictures 


J. Young-Hunter is showing eight por- 
traits in the gallery of Montague Flagg, 42 
East 57th street, through November 29 and 
with them a group of twelve landscape stud- 
ies made in New Hampshire and New 
Mexico. 

Of his portraits, the seated figure of E. 
W. Scripps dominates the gallery in which 
they hang owing to the air of ease pervad- 
ing both the painting of the life-sized figure 
and of the subject himself. Mr. Scripps is 
obviously an unusual character and the artist 
has caught this note not alone in his eccen- 
tricities of costume but has also divined the 
very nature of the man himself apart from 
these externals. 

He has also painted Brigadier General 
Avery D. Andrews, Janet Miller; Mrs. Frank 
Duane Stranahan and Mrs. Mildred Volk, 
the winsome smile of the original having 
an effect of spontaneity not often so suc- 
cessfully caught in portraiture. There is a 
head of Robert Edmond-Jones, a large group 

ortrait of the three children of Mr. and 

rs. Frank Simmons, and a full length study 
of Mrs. Young-Hunter painted in a straight- 
forward fashion and chiefly for the interest 
of its color scheme. 

In the adjoining room are shown the out- 
door studies that are full of atmosphere of 
our Northwest and Southwest and have old- 
time touches in them such as the study of 
the prairie schooner and the animated 
“Threshing in New Mexico.” 


Prud’hon at Wildenstein’s 


To honor the memory of Prud’hon, the 
centenary of whose death falls next year, 
there has been arranged in the Wildenstein 
Galleries a group of eleven of the great 
Frenchman’s pictures, eight of which are por- 
traits, one an ideal head, and two of his 
drawings on blue paper that are unique in 
the history of art. Each picture shows 
Prud’hon at his best in the several mediums 
and within the limits of this narrow field, 
and their effect is heightened by the charm of 
the room in which they are shown with its 
few pieces of exquisite French furniture. 

The portraits in oil include those of Mon- 
sieur Viardot and his wife, the Duchesse de 
Vicence, who lives up to her reputation in 
this canvas as one of the most beautiful 
women of the French court; Etienne Renon 
de Franois and his wife and Madame Bar- 
bier-Walbone. There are two pastel por- 
traits of Rey de Morande and his wife which 
show how brilliant this medium can be 
when it is used by a master. Last in this 
division is the “Bacchante,” presumably a 
portrait of the Duchesse de Lucques et Piom- 
bino, in which the artist violated none of the 
traditions of this type of charmer. The two 
drawings are entitled “Naiade Lutinee par 
les Amours” and “Venus, L’Hymen et 
L’Amour,” the second being in oil grisaille. 


Water Colors by Elinor Barnard 


“Transparent water colors” is the descrip- 
tive title Elinor M. Barnard gives to her 
exhibition of pictures in this medium on 
view in the Brown-Robertson Gallery 
through November 30, but whatever name 
ascribed them Miss _ Barnard’s portraits, 
studies of types and still life represent water 
color painting in its purest and finest estate. 

New York has long been accustomed to 
her charming portraits, such as seen here 
in “Hope,” and those of Mrs. Robert Camp- 
bell and Chester Harding Laselle; but it 
will find occasion for fresh admiration in her 
still life, these studies being unusually bril- 
liant. The group of “Other Little Ameri- 
cans” is an interesting set of studies of 
Chinese children, a little white girl and a 
colored boy. The portrait sketches belong 
to another world, that of society as repre- 
sented by the very dashing head of Mrs. 





Lawrence Beckwith. 
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NEW “AMERICAN ART 
GALLERIES” OPENED 
Leading Art Dealers, Amateurs and Col- 


lectors and Several Members of 
Metropolitan Museum Staff Attend 























The American Art Association opened its 
new galleries in its own building at Madison 
avenue, 57th and 56th streets on the after- 
noon of November 10 with a formal recep- 
tion. The reception was attended by many 
of the leading art dealers, amateurs and col- 
lectors and by several of the principal mem- 
bers of the staff of the Metropolitan Museum. 

Thomas E. Kirby, in an address, traced 
the history of the organization from 1883 
up to the present time, recalling some amus- 
ing experiences with artists and describing 
the long series of important sales conducted 
by the association. Brief talks were also 
made by Gustavus T. Kirby, junior partner 
in the association and owner of the new 
building, and J. D. Leland, the architect. The 
style of the edifice is that of the Venetian 
Renaissance. : 

The new galleries, which occupy two 
floors above the line of shops on the Madi- 
son avenue frontage, have a quiet splendor 
befitting the exterior, the twenty-two rooms 
being hung with red or grey velvet and 
others with a heavy grey linen. The smaller 
rooms are fitted with recessed shelves for 
displaying books and small art objects, the 
shelves being fitted with hinged panels mak- 
ing them convertible into rooms for hang- 
ing prints. 

The woodwork is chiefly dark mahogany 
carved in a simple design. The main As- 
sembly Hall, where all important sales will 
be held, will seat 500 spectators on the main 
floor and in the gallery surrounding three 
sides of the room, the decorations of which 
are of the French Renaissance. By.an in- 
genious arrangement of folding doors this 
room can be made smaller to suit a lesser 
attendance or can be divided into two rooms. 

Aside from the beauty of the building, ex- 
ternally and internally, its practical arrange- 
ments for carrying on the business of the 
American Art Galleries are perfection. The 
main entrance corridor, at 30 East 57th 
street, is Venetian in style with a vaulted 
ceiling, a great ornamental staircase leading 
upstairs at the right while in the rear are 
two passenger elevators with mahogany 
trimmed cabs. At the end of the corridor 
is a Dutch door of copper arranged so that 
small art objects can be delivered to buyers 
after sales with the utmost convenience, 

Behind this door lies the shipping and 
storage departments with a great fireproof 
storage vault. 

The executive offices of the association are 
at the head of the main staircase, a central 
lobby in white wood and red carpets giving 
access to the individual offices of the staff 
and to the print and book rooms. Another 
wide corridor, as on the first floor, leads 
along to the twelve main exhibition galler- 
ies, to the ten smaller ones and to the main 
Assembly Hall. Rest rooms have been pro- 
vided in the rear of the 56th street exten- 
sion of the building for the women employees 
and for the colored help. 

The methods of illumination are unique. 
These include a system for controlling the 
natural light of the sun by means of de- 
flectors of white linen hung in enclosed 
wells over the flat skylights and by con- 
cealed electric lights arranged around the 
skylight frames. By mechanical controls 
the deflectors can be moved at any, hour of 
the day to shed the strongest light on the 
walls of the galleries and by transverse de- 
flectors the sunlight can be shaded on un- 
usually bright days. , These deflectors are 
controlled by dials which set them at scien- 
tifically correct angles for any hour. 

In addition to this control of natural 
lights, the electric lights are so arranged 
that their rays fall directly along the hang- 
ing space on the walls, centering it there 
instead of at the top of the wall, which is 
the chief defect of the ordinary hanging 
lights. By this new system the part’ of the 
wall where the pictures are always hung 
has the most brilliant light, the upper part 
of the wall being in comparative shadow. 

The ventilation system of the galleries is 
so arranged that each one is an individual 
unit and can be controlled separately as oc- 
casion requires. There are 30,000 square 
feet.of wall-hanging surface in the new build- 
ing, the corridors furnishing places to hang 
the largest tapestries or carpets under con- 
ditions that will do them justice. 





Puttick & Simpson Sell Color Prints 


LONDON—At the recent sale of Baxter 
color prints conducted by Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson of London, the following prices were 
obtained for the items mentioned: “Butter- 
flies,” £80; “Wreck of the Reliance,” £17; “The 
Cornfield,” £85; “View in Madeira,” £18; 
“Summer,” £18; “The Launch of the Trafal- 
gar,” £95; “The Large Queen,” £46; “Edmund 
Burke,” £150; “First Impressions,” £40; “The 
Parting Look,” £50. The total of the sales 
was £2,237. 
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TWO COLLECTIONS 
OF ART BRING $71,120 
Paintings, Furniture and Rare Objects 


Sold at Anderson Galleries Include 
Works by Several Famous Artists 





At the sale of the eighty-three paintings 
from the collection of Mr. Frangois Adam 
and fifty-two from the Ehrich Galleries, con- 
ducted at the Anderson Galleries, a total of 
$21,392.50 was realized. Below is a list of 
the prices obtained for the more important 


pictures: 
34—“At the Mouth of the Scheldt,” Paul Jean 
Clays; F. A. Willingham...........++- $340 
85—‘‘Landscape,” Ferdinand Jan Monchablon; 
J. C. Welliver ......- seeese Pree 160 
39—‘‘Maternal Love,” Narcise Diaz de La 
Pefia; M. Knoedler & Co.....-..++s++5> 475 


45—‘Portrait of Lord Tennyson,” Benjamin 
Franklin Reinhardt, A. N. A.; Duveen aes 


UN. arias 000442.84069 so tgetseese 415 

89—“Portrait of Admiral Tromp,” Bartholo- 
meus van der Helst; Metropolitan Gallery 800 

93—“Huntsman and Dogs,” J. N. Sartorius; 


ros. 
87—*“‘Racin 
Mr. 


C. FB. Zoginer ....ccccescescercccecces 400 
98—The Chase,” S. Alken; A. C. Bower... 290 
108—“The Woodcutters, Norfolk,” Thomas 

Gainsborough, R. A. Order.........+-- 1,300 
109—*The Piazzetta, Venice,” Antonio Canale, 

called Canaletto; Order ........+++-++- 1,300 
119—“‘Portrait of Mrs. Denman,” Sir Peter 


Lely; G. F. Muller, Agt. ....-.--0++. 1,000 
121—“Portrait of the Countess of Strafford,” 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, P. R. A. G. F. 

Muller, Agt. ...ssseseeeerseesesesees 5 2,100 
180—“Portrait of Captain Jean Van Arkell, 

Jan A. van Ravestyn; G. F. Muller, Agt. 1,500 
182—“Christ on the Cross,” Sir Anthony Van 

Dyck; Martin Beck .......cccscsseces 900 


The Feffercorn collection brought $49,727.50: 


Small walnut occasional table, F. Culver, $100; two 
Chinese arm chairs, Mrs. I, Friedman, $175; walnut 
sofa, Miss Florence Cane, $100; walnut arm-chair, 
E. H. Brown, $125; walnut writing desk, R. O. Unz, 
$110; walnut refectory table, S. O. Brown, $100; pair 
of paintings on canvas, M. Gavan, $180; pair XVIIth 
century wrought iron candle-sticks, Henry Symons 
& Co., $110; pair of walnut arm-chairs, E. Bellora, 
$575; marquetry commode, J. E. Ridder, $185; four 
ae boudoir set, Leo Elwyn & Co., $210; humidor, 

. Leith, $355; bronze and ormolu jardiniere, D. Z. 
Noorian, $245; ormolu figure, Napoleon on _horse- 
back, H. M. Susswein, $445; five piece fireplace set, 
H. M. Cowperthwaite, $155; Chippendale arm-chair, 
Ginsberg & Levy, $140; cordovan leather screen, Gins- 
berg & Levy, $120; four-back oak hall bench, J. M. 
Day, $110; William and Mary walnut lowboy, Miss 
V. King, $220; screen panel, J. E. Ridder, $240; 
painting on canvas, L. G. White, $320; Another dé. 
(same buyer) $320; two-branch prism _ candelabra, 
Ginsberg & Levy, $295; pair Waterford brass can- 
delabra, J. E. Ridder, $420; three-fold silk embroidered 
screen, E. D. W. Low, $300; Chippendale double ma- 
pogany desk, Order, $475; tapestry panel, Ginsberg 
& Levy, $510; woolen tapestry, XVIIth century, Flem- 
ish, J. E. Ridder, $1,500. 





Sales at Metropolitan Galleries 


The collection of paintings owned by the 
Metropolitan Galleries, at Madison avenue and 
Sixtieth street, will be shown in the Metropoli- 
tan Art and Auction Galleries, from November 
20 to November 22 inclusive, prior to their 
sale on the nights of the 23d and 24th. There 
are more than 200 canvases, the American 
painters including Inness, Wyant, T'wachtman, 
Chase, Ranger, Julian Rix, Charles Schrey- 
vogel, William Keith, F. W. Kost and Guy 
Wiggins. English painters include Reynolds, 
John Greenhill, Kneller and Lely. The French 
pictures are by Van Marcke, Diaz, Daubigny, 
Henner, Roybet, Grolleron, Isabey and Mignard. 
Other painters include Schreyer, Angelica 
Kauffmann, Jan Fyt and A. Braith. The gal- 
leries are open until 10 p. m. for this exhibi- 
tion. 





HERTER COLLECTIONS 
WILL BE DISPERSED 
Extensive Stock of Herter Looms In- 


cludes New and Old Tapestries, and 
Much Very Rare Period Furniture 








In the galleries of the Herter Looms, 841 


Madison ave., there is now on public exhi- 
bition thé entire stock of the establishment 


including over seventy pieces of their own 
examples of weaving, seven tapestries from 
Old World looms of the XVIth, X VIIth and 
XVIIIth centuries, Spanish, Italian and 
French furniture, chiefly of the Renaissance 
period, Chinese porcelains and rugs, majoli- 
ca, Staffordshire ware, decorative paintings, 
engravings, rare old Spanish lamps, terra 
cotta, rare laces and some very rare Span- 
ish rugs. 

Among the unusual pieces of furniture are 
a number of examples of the painted cab- 
inet work of Venice and pieces in lacquer 
from the same city of the XVIIth century: 
carved walnut Spanish tables, a painted Ital- 
ian spinet of the XVIIIth century, a French 
XVIIIth century walnut desk, gilded and 
painted chairs and painted lacquer chairs, 
painted overmantels from XVIIIth_ cen- 
tury France, a carved Louis XV _ walnut 
sofa, and a Spanish XVIIIth century ma- 
hogany and rosewood inlaid desk. 

There are also Spanish leather screens, 
examples of Rhages ware, carved oak chests 
from Spain, two embroidered Spanish pic- 
tures in medallion shape and with religious 
subjects; several church vestments from Ven- 
ice and Spain and silk embroidered cover- 
lets. One of the few early American pieces 
is a mahogany corner cupboard of the 
XVIIIth. century and in this general style 
are some English pieces including chairs, 
tables and desks. Painted tea trays in the 
Adam style, carved Spanish wooden col- 
umns and tabernacle frontals and a notable 
group of pieces of Staffordshire are among 
the many interesting and beautiful objects 
in the exhibition. The entire collection, which 
numbers 867 lots, will be sold in the galler- 
ies where they are shown by Elliott A. 
Haaseman on the afternoons of November 


20 to 25, inclusive, each session beginning at 
2:30 p. m, 





Messrs. Sotheby Realize Good Prices 
for Egyptian and Other Antiquities 


LONDON—Messrs. Sotheby sold Assyrian, 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman and Peruvian antiqui- 
ties, including the property of the late W. Hard- 
ing Smith, R.B.A.; of the Rt. Hon. Baroness 
Zouche of Haryngworth and of Mrs. C. Made- 
ley. The total sum realized was £2,192, the fol- 
lowing being the more important lots :—A large 
cylinder, referring to Nebuchadnezzar the 
Great and his architectural activities, £22; Four 
Babylonian cylinder seals, £10.15; a bronze 
statuette of Isis Merserker, 11 in. high, Ro- 
mano-Egyptian, second century A. D., £120; a 
bronze handle of a patera in the form of 
Hermes, 10 in. long, Etruscan, sixth to fifth 
century, B. C., £17; fragment of the “Book 
of the Underworld,” XX Dynasty, £15; four 
abridged copies of the “Book of the Under- 
world,” late Ramesside period, £60; an abridged 
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MR. LOUIS C. TIFFANY 


WILL EXHIBIT AT HIS STUDIOS, 46 WEST 
23RD STREET, BETWEEN THE HOURS OF 
TEN AND FOUR, FROM NOVEMBER 15TH 
TO DECEMBER 2ND, INCLUSIVE, 


ECCLESIASTICAL MOSAIC EVER MADE 
OF TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 


MOST IMPORTANT 
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copy of the “Book of the Dead,” Egyptian 
decadence, £92; an example of the “Book of the 
Dead,” late New Empire, £170; a “Book of the 
Dead,” XXI dynasty, £210. Sefer Torah, a 
Hebrew MS. of the Pentateuch, £70; a Peru- 
vian gold mask of a Man £25. 

On November 1, Messrs. Sotheby sold a first 
edition of John Keats’ Poems, 1817, for £68. 
On the same day the Kilmarnock edition of 
poems, chiefly in the Scottish dialect, by Robert 
Burns, realized £110. 


Auction Sales and Exhibitions 


AMERICAN ART GALLERIES 
(Madison Avenue, block 56th to 57th Streets.) 


November 22, afternoon.—Shakespeariana collected by 
the late Joseph Parker Norris of Philadelphia and 
consisting of some 8,000 volumes of Shakespeare’s 
works including the first illustrated edition with the 
rare 7th volume, early editions of his separate works, 
and the Halliwell-Phillips edition; also critical re- 
views and biographies and various works relating to 
Shakespeare and his plays. On free view from 
November 18. 


November 22, evening.—An extensive collection of first 
editions of the works of Charles Dickens as well as 
first editions of books illustrated by Cruikshank, 
Leech, Seymour, “Phiz”, and other well-known 
artists; many extra-illustrated and with original 
drawings, fine portraits, or autograph letters, and 
including a magnificent extra-illustrated set of 
Charles ‘Dickens bound in fifty-three volumes and a 
splendid extra-illustrated copy of Jerrold’s Life of 

ruikshank; from a library of the well-known New 

York collector, Dr. Dudley Tenney. On free view 
from November 18. 

November 23 and 24, evenings.—Forty-four fine Zorn 


etchings signed by the artist and in perfect condition, 
among them superb examples of “The Storm”, 
“Olga Bratt”, “A Swedish Madonna”, “Emma Rass- 
mussen”, “Valkulla” and ‘“‘Mona’’, consigned by the 
important Swedish firm of C. E. Fritze; also colored 

rints of Arlent Edwards and others and etchings by 

itton and various modern masters. On free view 
from November 20. 


November 28, 24 and 25, afternoons.—East Indian, 
Persian and Syro-Damascan curios, for years the 
contents of the home of Lockwood De Forest, 
Esquire, at 7 East 10th Street, New York City, 
many of which have been exhibited at different 
public and private museums and including beautiful 
peivenrems tiles from the famous Syro-Damascan 
ilns of the XVIth and XVIIth centuries, an un- 
usually interesting group of antique Persian and 
Indian arms and armor, carved teakwood paneling, 
rare mother-of-pearl inlaid and carved bridal chests, 
old and silver bridal bowls from India, fine 
amarcand and Serrebend carpets, unique early 
paneled doors, Hindu temple brasses and inlaid 
copper utensils of the XVth to XVIIIth centuries. 
On free view from November 21. 


ANDERSON ART GALLERIES 
(Park Avenue and 59th Street) 

November 20 and 21, afternoons and evenings, and 
November 22, afternoon.—Part I of the library of 
the late Henry Cady Sturges. American literature 
including works printed during the Revolution and 
war of 1812, 

November 23, afternoon.—Part IV of the library of 
Dr. Frank O’Brien consisting of books and 
pamphlets on the Middle and Far West. 

November 24, 25, afternoons.—The art collection of 
the late Mrs. S$ _ Duryea, including weapons and 
curios from Oceania, Asia, Europe and America. 


CLARKE’S 
(42 East 58th St.) 

November 20, to 25, inclusive, afternoons.—The Cheva- 
lier Raoul Tolentino collection of Italian antiques, 
including Gothic and Renaissance furniture, wrought 
iron work, tapestries, velvets, brocades, Oriental 
rugs, etc. and a Louis Quinze painted chinoiserie 
room. 


METROPOLITAN ART GALLERIES 
(45 West 57th St.) 
November 28, 24, evenings.—A collection of over two 


hundred: paintings by American and foreign masters. 


JAMES P. SILO & SON 
(40 East 45th St.) 
November 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, afternoons.—Furnish- 
ings belonging to Mrs. S. M. Carr of 60 West 58th 
St. and other consignments. 


WALPOLE GALLERIES 
(12 West 48th St.) 
November 24 and 25, evening.—Japanese color prints 
of a New York collector. 
November 24, evening.—Japanese books and original 
brush work by Hokusai from the collection of Adolfo 
Sarcoli, residing in Tokio. 
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LONDON CRITIC GIVES 
TALK ON MODERNISM 
Percy Moore Turner in Lecture at the 


Ehrich Galleries That the 
Movement Has Historic Importance 





Asserts 





Percy Moore Turner, London art critic 
and author of “Appreciation of Painting,” who 
gave a lecture on “The Evolution of Art in 
the XIXth and XXth Centuries” at the 
Ehrich Galleries on the evening of November 
14, believes that modern art is developing rap- 
Mr. Turner has 


lectures at the 


idly along constructive lines. 
just completed a series of 
University of Toronto and goes next to the 


Worcester Art Museum, where he will lecture 


on modern art. 


In an interview for the American Art} 


News Mr. Turner said: 

“The serious side of modern painting is 
essentially an evolutionary—and certainly not a 
revolutionary—movement. It is just as neces- 
sary to the healthy life of art as any of the 
great movements of the past—the Romantic, the 
Realist and the Impressionist, to cite but a few. 
Our troubles in grasping its real significance 
are, broadly, twofold. 

Firstly, we have been so gorged with objec- 
tive presentation for well-nigh a century that 
our capacity for responding to an abstract ap- 
peal—an infinitely higher plane than the mere 
objective—has become sluggish for lack of 
exercise. The results of this stagnation are 
even manifest in our attitude toward the old 
masters. In spite of the drastic elimination 
which the march of Time has imposed, there 
are still a large number of aesthetically thin 
old masters masquerading in pretentious vest- 
ments. The great old masters, however, attain 
a still higher importance when the traditional 
line from them to certain epoch-making mod- 
erns is grasped. For, except in an historical 
sense, such an arbitrary distinction as old and 
modern art does not exist. There is only good 
and bad art. Those who claim to like only 
the old masters and sweepingly decry ali 
modern art and those who decry all the old 
masters and proclaim that only the moderns are 
real artists, equally proclaim their lack of 
responsiveness to the appeal of real art. 

“Secondly, the opponents of the modern 
movement are apt not to exercise due dis- 
crimination. Let it be stated quite frankly, 
that in the enormous oufpouring of today the 
vast bulk is backwash—the trappings of the 
movement and not the body. The real leaders 

the men who are making art history, who will 
form an integral part of the art history of our 
time—are startlingly few in number. Such a 
ituation is not. peculiar to our age: it is com- 
mon to all time. Take but one instance to illus- 
trate my meaning. ‘The Dutch School of the 
XVIIth Century was composed of thousands 
of painters. How many names have descended 
to us? A few hundred, perhaps, at most. And 
even of these, how many are of vital esthetic 
import ? 

“Nature is always prodigal and wasteful in 
achieving her ends and never more 30 than in 
art. Struggle is just as necessary to healthy 
art development as in any other phase of life. 
The Romanticist fought the Classicist, the con- 
test was indescribably bitter, yet we now realize 
that both movements were vital to Art’s pro- 
gression. Out of Classicism came Ingres, out 
of Romanticsim came Delacroix. 

“T am one of those who think that it was, 
perhaps, inadvisable to exhibit to the public the 
tentative, transitional aspects, the outcome of a 
desire to explore the abstract side suggested by 
the pioneers of the revolt against moribund 
Impressionism. The vast bulk was still in a 
purely experimental stage. The public was not 
ready for such a violent swing of the pendulum 
and the result was only to set up a needless 
feeling of hostility which the serious men are 
only now living down. I am firmly convinced 
that the modern movement is the dynamic 
expression of our own time and will be a per- 
manent factor in the esthetic advancement of 
the world.” 





Seven Painters Are Named as Jury 
And Advisors for Carnegie Show 

PITTSBURGH—The members of the Amer- 
ican advisory committee for the Twenty-second 
International exhibition at Carnegie Institute 
have been appointed. They are George W. Bel- 
lows, Edward W. Redfield, Eugene Speicher, 
Edmund C. Tarbell, Jonas Lie, Irving R. Wiles 
and Horatio Walker. This committee will have 
full power to invite directly artists or paintings 
for the exhibition within a certain number speci- 
fied by the Institute. Later the committee will 
act as a jury in New York and Pittsburgh to 
which any artist may submit paintings. 

Edward Duff Balken, acting director of the 
department of fine arts of the Institute, met the 
advisory committee at the Salmagundi Club, 
New York, this week and plans for the partici- 
pation of American artists were discussed. The 
next International opens on April 26, “found- 
er's day.” 
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“HEAD OF A BODHISATTVA” 





BRINGS TO AMERICA 
SIX GREAT TAPESTRIES 
(Continued from page 1) 
of Verteuil, in the possession for centuries of 
the illustrious house of the La Rochefoucaulds, 
in constrast presents the unicorn as the chief 
figure of the drama that unfolds itself in six 
scenes. The fabulous animal, symbol of chastity 
and immortality, becomes here the prey of piti- 
less hunters. It fights courageously, defending 
itself with hoofs and horn, but it succumbs at 
last, and its lifeless body is offered as a glor- 
ious trophy to the seigneur and lady who pre- 
side over this achievement of the chase. All 
the phases of the pursuit are successfully por- 
The sixth tapestry shows the animal 





trayed. 
that symbolizes purity in the centre of one of 
those enclosures ringed by interlaced boughs, 
which are seen in a number of ancient tapestries. 

“It is not only the subject which gives to 
this series a singular interest. The metal 
‘thread employed in many places shows that the 
texture has been the object of exceptional care.” 
And M. Guiffrey continues: “The tapestry set 
of Verteuil represents a unique rendering of a 
very original subject. It also shows a strange 
contrast between the choice of an entirely leg- 
endary subject and the naturalistic character of 
all the personages and all the animals repre- 
sented in the various scenes of the set. The 
landscape, too, is very realistic. One sees few 
tapestries with such expressive and character- 
istic types. . . . 

“The French origin of the tapestry set of 
Verteuil is beyond doubt. The date of the exe- 
cution of the models is very clearly indicated 
by the costumes of the hunters. The six sub- 
jects of ‘The Hunt of the Unicorn’, are in the 
following order: (1) The Unicorn alone in the 





EXAMPLE OF ANCIENT CHINESE ART 
In an exhibition of early Chinese art at the Reinhardt Galleries, 606 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, arranged by the Royal Art Galleries Kleykamp, The Hague. 
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Picture, Studio and 
Gallery Lighting 


The Frink Engineering De- l 
partment makes a_ special 
study of lighting pictures— 
individually or in groups. Its 
services are at your disposal 


I. P. FRINK, Inc. 


24th St. and 10th Ave., New York 
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middle of a rustic enclosure. (2) The depar- 


ture of the hunters. (3) The unicorn with other 














animals, lions, panthers, etc., around, is at- 














tacked by the hunters. (4) The unicorn crosses 





the river. (5) The unicorn defends itself 
against the spears of the hunters and the as- 
saults of the dogs. (6) The unicorn is killed 
and carried to the lord and lady of the castle. 
Large trees, bearing various kinds of fruit, 
decorate the backgrounds, while the foregrounds 
are filled with small flowers, against a deep renaee outna 
green relief.” 

There can be no doubt that these hunting 
scenes have an allegorical meaning which may 
have reference to some order of chivalry; and, 
in fact, there existed in the late Middle Ages 
a religious and military Order of the Unicorn. 
But this allegorical meaning was intentionally 
hidden and revealed itself only to those who 
knew the secrets of the order. These tapestries 
are therefore not only beautiful in their glowing 
color and magnificent composition, but they 
symbolize the life of the Middle Ages,—a bril- 
liant surface and, deep beneath, the arcana of 
devout faith and religious mysticism. 
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GALLERIES 








Unveil Mrs. Hahn’s Work in France 


CHEPPY, France.—The first monument 
in France to the memory of Americans who 
fell in the great conflict was dedicated at 
Cheppy on Nov. 5. The honor falls to the —— 
State of Missouri, which commemorates its 
soldiers by a figure symbolizing Victory, the 
work of Nancy Coonsman Hahn. General 
Joffre, presided at the dedication ceremony, 
and representatives of the American Legion 
from Missouri were present. 
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C. T. Loo Returning to New York 


C. T. Loo, the Chinese dealer in antiques, | 
sailed on the Paris for this country Nov. 11, 
and is expected here by the 18th. He will be 
at his galleries, 557 Fifth avenue, for two } 
months or thereabouts. MiNi 
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IDYLL A FAVORITE 
AT SALON D’AUTOMNE 
More Sanity and Less Foolery Mark 


the First of the Paris Salons—Some 
of the Freshest Work Is by Women 





PARIS.—Every time one of our four an- 
nual Salons opens the question rises to the 
mind as to the opportuneness of these so 
frequently reiterated events. Is not, one 
cannot help asking, the picture-and sculp- 
ture-market already overstocked enough? 
What is the object of this incessant pictorial 
and plastic production? Is not the supply 
immensely beyond the demand? To all these 
questions one is a priori, inclined to answer 
in favor of a slowing down of these activi- 
ties—until one goes, and then the attentive- 
ness of the public silences all doubts. It 
shows no signs of surfeit, and not only ab- 
stains from the derision or criticism which 


would formerly have been the constant re- 





ception granted novelties, but manifests quite 
a relish for them. 

“The public,” a great leader of one of the 
modern movements in painting said to me 
at the 
splendid. 

The Salon d’Automne commands quite es- | 


the public is 


| 

Grand Palais, “why, | 
» | 
| 
| 
| 
} 


It is the best part of these shows. 


pecial attention, coming as it does at the 
beginning of the season after a period of | 
rest from city life, though the dullness of | 
the November sky be not altogether favor- 
able to the enjoyment of pictures and com- 
fort in the large semi-heated galleries. Other- 
wise it is the most entertaining because the 
most varied of the Salons. With a few addi- 
tional features and an extension of its hours 
it might be made into a delightful fair or 
kermesse of art. It is responsible for a new 
spirit in many directions, it has been of the 
greatest benefit in’a variety of respects; per- 
haps it may be successful in reviving the 
spirit of festivity, of all lost gifts that most 
utterly losc. Frivolous to excess we can be, 
nowadays, but festive, hardly ever. 

Yet the walls are, if not actually festive 

—and perhaps they are less so this year 
than of late, the exhibits being somewhat 
monotonous on this occasion—at least not 
lugubrious as I have known them to be} 
at Paris Salons. The favorite theme just at 
present seem to be the idyll: decoratively 
composed, which is different from decora- 
tively treated, it consists in landscape set- 
ting off figures, and in some cases the fig- 
ure is the all-important element; again in 
others a symmetry is achieved. 
_ There is a minimum of foolery. The cases 
in point are Dufy, defiantly inane; Van Don- 
gen, defiantly vulgar with his necklaced and 
blond-bearded, modern \Neptune, and the 
author of a tophatted, nude, masculine bust 
in wood, obviously contrived to attract pub- 
licity. 

Those who have something significant to 
say are Frenchmen like Matisse, who sends | 
two attractive “visiting-cards” after long | 
abstention; Henri Déziré, Flandrin; Friesz, | 
blossoming forth as a very serious portraitist; 
Marchand; Girieud, Vlaminck, Demeurisse, | 
Le Fauconnier, Gaudissard, Girieud, Bissiere, 
Varoquier, Despagnat, Guérin, Marquet, 
Ouvré, Lotiron, Braque, Tobeen, Corneau, | 
Jolly, Zingg, Dupont; the Russians Iacovleff, | 
Choukaieff, Grigorieff; or something either | 
striking or promising like the Czech Kars, | 
the Egyptian Sabbagh, and the various Swiss 
artists Gimmi, Bosshard, Bolliger, and Fruh, 
or something rife in material for thought 
and debate like Segonzac, whose two big 
exhibits are considered the pre-eminent feats 
by artists and critics. 

Some of the freshest work is by women: ‘ 
Marval, better far than last year; Hermine 
David, highly-gifted for landscape she ren- 
ders so feelingly in gouache: Helene Perd- 











riat, Lewitzka, Oga Sacharoff, Alice Bailly, 
Mary-George, Marsa, Mia Elen, Mme. Peug- 
niez, Jeka Kemp, Mabel Harrison, H. Tir- 
man, A. Karpelés, Y, Serruys, the sculptor 
and others. 
The public crowds before a picture in 
a mysterious pigment by the Japanese Fou- 
jita, an extraordinary achievement, full of 
every kind of beauty and one mistake, the 
circumstance that, designed by its size to be 
seen at a distance, its beauties are only 
perceptible at close quarters. He should 
study Iacovleff on this point, whose work 
can be appreciated at any distance. In his 
remarkable still-life Foujita avoids this error. 
The portraits of Anna Pavlowa and Mme 
Bazé by the Russian, Sorine, are similarly 
incitive to curiosity. Striking as they would 
be at the Nationale, here they seemed in 
the wrong atmosphere. The same applies 
to the work of Sir John Lavery. 
he sculpture section has been given a 
great impetus by the re-entry of Bourdelle 
Ww ho had not been seen here for some time. 
He is represented by the monumental cast 





o1 his “Vierge a l’Enfant,” to be cut out of 
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Briags Group of Old Masters to Adatrita 


“HEAD OF A MAN” 


Mr. Paul Bottenweiser, of Berlin and Frank- 
furt, has just come to New York with a 
remarkable collection of old masters, especially 
examples of the Dutch school of the XVIIth 
century, including Rembrandt, Frans Hals, 
Hobbema, Ochtervelt, Metsu and Jan Steen. 
There are also fine examples of the Early 
English and French Schools, and some impor- 
tant primitives. The painting by Rembrandt, 








By REMBRANDT 


reproduced above, is one of the powerful, 
boldly sketched portraits of his last period. As 
is well known, the paintings of this time com- 
prise Rembrandt’s rarest and finest work, and 
excel through the force of their deep psycho- 
logical interpretation. The picture is reproduced 
in Dr. Valentiner’s book, ‘“Wiedergefunden 
Gemalde, Klassiker der Kunst,” page 93. Mr. 
Bottenwieser is exhibiting his collection at the 
Anderson Galleries. 








granite and set among the mountains of the 
Vosges. I will say quite frankly that I like 
this work infinitely more than Maillol’s “Po- 
mone” which may contain more of sculp- 
tural qualities, but, to my mind, far less of 
artistic. The question is, if obliged to choose, 
what does one prefer? 

Halou has a fine figure in the new Sec- 
tion d’Art Sportif certainly more opportune 
than that devoted to religion. In days gone 
by the religious spirit fostered art. It is 
perfectly vain to fancy that art can reawaken 
the religious spirit. This sort of thing is a 
symptom of the confusion of the modern 
mind. 

Hernandez sends three portrait busts in 
granite and two animals, a lioness and a 
chimpanzee, similarly cut straight out of the 








recalcitrant stone from life, as is his stupen- 
dous custom. The more specialized animal 
sculptor, Pompon, has jumped into fame 
with his life-size figure of a polar bear in 
clay and a cabinet full of clever, smaller 
animals in stone, clay, and bronze, decora- 
tive in feeling but not conventionalized. 

A very remarkable display is that also by 
Francisco Durrio, who is a most original 
sculptor in ceramics. His stylizations are 
not effected technically, but have their source 
in his brain and thus, submitted only to the 
kneading of his hands, are realized in the 
strange shapes and colors of his stoneware. 
Several other ceramists have striking dis- 
plays, notably Lenoble and Massoul, who 
have made of this craft an art truly French 
and modern. —M. C. 
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Stories, Poems, Essays, Plays Wanted 


We teach you how to write; where and when to sell. 
Publication of your work guaranteed by new method. 
Walhamore Institute, Dept. J, Lafayette Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| SALE BEGINS NEXT MONDAY, NOV. 20TH 


The HERTER LOOMS 


COLLECTION 
AT PUBLIC AUCTION | 


| (On account of Removal to 19 East 55th Street, New York) 
on the premises 


841 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


(Southeast corner of 70th Street) 


Nov. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, at 2:15 P. M. 


Consisting of Period Furniture and Textiles of the 16th, 17th and 
18th Centuries, English, French, Spanish and Italian—Ex- 
quisite specimens of Antique, Brocades, Spanish 
Rugs, Porcelains, Wrought Iron Torcheres, 

Wood Carvings—Tapestries of 
the 17th Century. 


IN ADDITION 
Notable examples of Tapestry Panels and Hangings of 
the Famous Herter Looms 


Catalogue mailed upon request. 

















Sale to be conducted by Mr. Elliot A. Haaseman 
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Old English Furniture—Old 
English Pottery—Old Eng- 
lish Glass—Old English Sil- 
ver—Old English Pewter. 
Original Examples. 


New York, 10, 12 E. 45th Street 
London, W., 217 Piccadilly 
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L AZ ART AUCTION 
ROOMS 

EDWARD P. O’REILLY, Auctioneer 

5 and 7 East 59th Street, New York 














JUST OFF FIFTH AVENUE 


+ Best location in New York for 
the sale of art works by auction 


WE solicit the dispersal of col- 


lections or individual art works 
from owners and estates anywhere. 
New York is the ART CENTRE 
OF THE WORLD and our facili- 


ties are unsurpassed. 

If you are in the market for art or 
artistic furnishings we invite you 
to call at our galleries or send your 
name for our catalogues. 








We give special attention 
to APPRAISALS for 


owners and estates 
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“ART NEWS” AS NEWS 


In the always interesting Art Notes of the 
Macbeth Gallery there is a pertinent and timely 
discussion of the newspaper value of art news. 
The writer calls attention indirectly to a phase 
of art propaganda that has been almost entirely 
neglected by the art world. After pointing out 
the manner in which newspapers will swallow 
clever press agent tales about sensational pic- 
tures, Mr. Macbeth very soundly says: 

“Sane art does not lend itself to press agent- 
ing, and in that fact we have the real cause of 
the misconception of the public as to what real 
art is. It is all too natural that they should get 
the impression either that freaks are art, or 
that a beautiful picture must cost a fortune. 
They get their information from the news col- 
umns, not from the art reviews, which are read 
almost exclusively by those having an initial 
interest in art matters. There would seem to 
be no remedy for this very real condition, 
unless it be the possibility of running art 
reviews in the daily as well as in the Sunday 
editions. They really deserve the same prom- 
inence as reviews of the opera or current 
theatrical attractions, and although the public 
interest in them is not yet as general as either 
of those, it could be secured in time.” 

How much general public interest is there in 
pictorial and plastic art? Has the art trade, in 
particular, ever made an attempt to collate 
figures as to attendance at exhibitions or the 
amount of money spent on art in New York 
city alone? We do not know of any such move- 
ment except in so far as the annual report of 
the attendance figures of ‘the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art gives at least one basis on 
which to compare “art interest” figures with the 
‘opera, for example. During 1921 1,073,905 per- 
sons visited the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
During the season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House there are approximately six performances 
a week or a total of 180. With an average 
attendance of 3,000 this would give a total of 
540,000, or just about half the number that 
passed through the turnstiles of the Metropolitan 
Museum last year. If anyone cares to compare 
the number of columns of opera “news” with 
that given to the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in any New York morning paper, the soundness 
of Mr. Macbeth’s comments will be astonish- 
ingly apparent. 

Many men have attempted definitions of the 
word “news,” but in the last analysis a piece 
of news is an account of a current happening 
which interests people. The more people who 
are interested in any one subject, the greater is 
the “news value” of a related happening. In 
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our material world the economic aspect of any 
subject is of prime importance. Prohibition 
never made much progress a$ a moral issue, but 
when some genius arose in the prohibition ranks 
and showed that drink made for ineffective 
Igbor, or less effective labor, the dry cause 
made enormous strides among the employers of 
labor, and finally the Eighteenth Amendment 
was written into the Constitution. Pacifism 
makes little real progress the world over since 
its advocates stress the moral grounds of war. 
When some greater economic genius than 
Norman Angell arises to present correctly the 
waste of war on economic grounds, pacifism 
may be expected to make just such progress as 
has prohibition. 

Taking this policy as a guide, the art trade 
of New York would do well to gather statistics 
regarding public attendance at their exhibitions 
and collate them, together with the statistics of 
the art business of the city both in dealers’ 
transactions and in auction sales. With such 
figures before them, the editors and business 
managers of the New York daily papers might 
be convinced that art news is real news. It 
would be a tremendously powerful argument, | 
and one that seemingly should be absolutely 
irresistible. 


FANATICISM AND ART 


In 1885 there was emplaced in the City Park 
of Reading, Pa., a statue in honor of Frederick 
Laurer, an American patriot, a leading busi- 
ness man of Reading and one of the best known 
brewers of the country. On November 11 the 
Berks County Christian Endeavor Union, at its 
annual convention, unanimously passed a reso- 
lution asking the city council of Reading to 
remove the statue in view of the fact that “in 
prohibition times” such a memorial has no 


| place in a public park. 


Under the operation of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act there have 
been countless invasions of human rights and 
many violations of international law, but never 
before have the prohibition fanatics invaded the 
art world. This proposal of the members of 
the Berks County Christian Endeavor Union is 
typical of the manner in which common decency 
is completely forgotten by these anti-liquor 
fanatics. The statue of Frederick Laurer was 
erected to honor a man not because he was a 
brewer but because he was a distinguished citi- 
zen and a real patriot. The measure of his 
patriotism is recorded in the fact that at the 
Democratic National Convention in Charleston, 
S. C., in 1860, Laurer was one of the leaders 
opposed to secession, and tried to obtain the 
nomination of a candidate favorable to the 
preservation of the Union. Later, when war 
became inevitable, at his own expense he 
equipped a company of men who served all 
through the civil conflict in a Pennsylvania 
regiment. 

Yet it is now demanded that this splendid 
record be obliterated and that his statue be 
razed at the behest of the anti-liquor fanatics 
for no more reason than that this splendid 
citizen happened to be a brewer. 





Americans in France 


George Leonard, painter, is returning with 
his wife to the United States where they will 
locate permanently. Changed conditions in the 
art world in Paris have decided them on this 
step. 

Lendall Pitts, painter-etcher, with Mrs. Pitts, 
has returned from America. His studio is at 
17 rue Rousselet. 


Bashka and Anna Paeff sailed for America 
recently. Miss Bashka Paeff intends to return 
to Paris next summer to study with Mr. Nahum 
Aronson, sculptor. 


Adelaide Watson, painter, has left for the 
United States. 


Davenport Slocum, landscape painter, has 
returned to the city after a trip of two months 
in Brittany. He is preparing an exhibition of 
his canvases at Malmaison for the early season. 

Roy Brown has left for America and will 
arrive in time for the autumn exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design. 

Fred C. Frieseke has returned to his studio 
at 64 rue de Cherche Midi after spending the 
summer on his farm at Deauville. 

Albert Gihon, Clarence M. Gihon, A. C. 
Webb, Philip Sawyer and Louis Orr have re- 
turned to Paris after spending the summer in 
the United States. 

Herbert Hazeltine, animal sculptor, has gone 
to England. 

Robert Fulton Logan, painter, has left for 











Mr. Demotte Becomes a Publisher, and Issues 
An Important Work on Gothic Tapestries 


The present number of Tae American Art 
News contains a reproduction in color of a 
Gothic tapestry, taken from a large publication, 
“La Tapisserie Gothique,”. published by Mr. 
G. J. Demotte of Paris and New York. The en- 
tire work is to contain two hundred plates 
measuring on an average 1614 by 12% inches, 
in eight portfolios, of which the second has 
just been issued. 

Mr. Demotte is @ very unusual art dealer. 
He combines scientific and artistic interest with 
acumen in business. While others go golfing 
for a rest and pastime, Mr. Demotte devotes 
himself in his leisure to the study of medieval 
art. When we enter the second half of our 
lives we feel a sudden impetus towards creat- 
ing something different from anything we have 
created before. Some turn painters, others 
have the ambition to write. Mr. Demotte 
wants to be a publisher; he is suddenly haunted 
by the idea of making beautiful books. He 
wants to communicate his ideas on Gothic art 
by producing books as fine as his knowledge 
and desires, and modern technique permit. 

He issued first a publication in three vol- 
umes in which he reproduced the more import- 


‘ant acquisitions of the Louvre during the war, 
a proud monument for his country, showing 
that the cruel years of warfare were far from 
stopping the development of the greatest French 
museum. He is preparing a great publication 
on the art treasures of Portugal, another repro- 
ducing the most important drawings by Degas. 
But he has concentrated a particular effort on 
this publication of Gothic tapestries. 

The making of a really good color plate 
demands the taste and eye of an artist and the 
patience of a faithful workman. Being him- 
self unable to give all his time to the produc- 
tion of the color plates, Mr. Demotte secured 
the help of a well-known French artist, Mr. 
Henri Riviére. Mr. Riviére became famous in 
the cabaret of the Chat Noir where he produced 
in pageant form the enchanting color dreams, 
the story of St. Geneviéve, that of the Prodigal 
Son, and other stories which, like delicate 
Japanese color prints, come to life in a dreamy 
procession before the eyes of the spectator. 
Published in book form, these plays made him 
famous all over Europe. 

As an expert and connoisseur of Oriental art, 
Mr. Riviére began to interest himself about 
fourteen years ago in the four-color process 
of reproduction. His large portfolios of Near 
and Far Eastern pottery have become classics. 
He is now associated with Mr. Demotte as 
artistic and technical adviser, and “La Tapisserie 
Gothique” is as much to his credit as to that 
of his friend and publisher. An artist has to 
have boldness and, at the same time, a delicate 
feeling for nuance. The color plates of “La 
Tapisserie Gothique” reveal both qualities. It 
is hard to tell whom to admire more: the 
artist, who did the work, or the understanding 
author and publisher who spared no expense 
or trouble to make the work possible. 

Why did Mr. Demotte choose Gothic tap- 
estry as the subject of his first publication of 
color plates? There is first the strange fact 


that certain special fields, such as Chinese 
pottery, Persian miniatures, or Oriental rugs, 
have been made accessible in numerous publi- 
cations with splendid reproductions, while in- 
credibly little has been done for European art, 
seen with a modern eye. 

Mr. Demotte knows perfectly well that there 
are in England, for instance, certain cathedral 
cities which treasure in the sacred naves of 
their cathedrals masterpieces of art and national 
r.ories of which it ie impossible to find a photo- 
graph or a reproduction. He knows that of 
the greatest tapestries, such as the unicorn 
series of Boussac in the Cluny Museum, hardly 
a reproduction has been published. Mr. De- 
motte has decided to change all this so far as 
he can, and to bring out first, a book on tap- 
estry, to be followed later by other publications 
dedicated to European medieval art. 

Twenty years ago he became interested in 
Gothic tapestry and ever since he has been 
studying that art, visiting every museum, every 
church, every royal or private collection in Eu- 
rope, gathering the largest collection of docu- 
ments and photographs ever known. He be- 
gan to write a history of Gothic tapestry but 
as the work proceeded his ideals changed, and 
he decided that he should confine his work to 
the finest only. 

The selection of his subjects shows that he 
is interested in art not as an antiquarian who 
gathers documents, but as a modern man who 
gathers live beauty. The initiate knows that 
the art of the Renaissance is somewhat phanto- 
matic, far away from the sources of real life, 
that its over-exaltation of the individual is vain 
compared with the deep mystic and religious 
trend of Romanesque and Gothic art. He also 
knows that modern art and modern thought 
try to find again the connection with the mystic 
greatness of these early periods, that all mod- 
ern artists such as Cézanne, Gauguin, Matisse, 
Derain and Van Gogh are building altars to the 
unknown god that was so well known in the 
Middle Ages. Mr. Demotte’s great publication 
therefore emphasizes the strong and primitive 
tapestries. It seems as if he would like to re- 
produce the entire set of the Angers tapestries, 
and he would be right. 

A particular merit in Mr. Demotte’s book 
is that he not only reproduces entire tapestries 
but also details, some of them in actual size, 
so that the student can, one might almost say, 
feel every thread with his fingers: for on these 
large reproductions every thread is clearly and 
distinctly visible. There have been a great 
number of small handbooks on the history of 
tapestry, some of them good, others trivial. 
Mr. Demotte’s volume points to the essentials, 
and a perfect educational exhibition could be 
made by the display of his splendid color plates 
in any public library. 

All the museums and public libraries of the 
world have realized what a treasure is now 
within their reach, but very few individuals in- 
terested in Gothic art know of that work. In 
publishing today one of the plates of the book, 
we are certain to give our readers important 
information. The tapestry we reproduce be- 
longs to the collection of the Musée des Arts 
Decoratifs in Paris, and was woven about the 
year 1435. 

[The actual price of each of the eight parts of Mr. 
Demotte’s works is $41. The parts can be purchased 


from Demotte, 8 East Fifty-seventh street, New York, 
or from any important book dealer] 











America where he will spend some months. 


Studio Gossip 


Marcus Coll, Spanish sculptor, has arrived 
here from Barcelona with his life-size marble 
statue, “The Poem of Peace” which he hopes 
to exhibit at the Museum of Art. 


Randolph La Salle Coats will return to this 
country from Europe on Nov. 28, after six 
months’ painting, bringing thirty-five pictures, 
mostly coast subjects from Brittany. He will 
exhibit in Indianapolis during December. 


Galen J. Perrett, painter, has returned from 
Rockport, Mass., to his studio at 51 West 
Tenth street. 

Mary Fraser Wesselhoeft is showing her 
watercolors and studies at the Parish House of 
St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, Tenth street and 
Second avenue, until Nov. 25. 

Five paintings were sold from the recent ex- 
hibition of Connecticut landscapes by Robert 
H. Nisbet at the Milch Galleries. 

Barth Verschaeren, painter, has moved to his 
new studio at 107 West 47th street. 

Bernhard Gutmann of the Silvermine, Conn., 
colony, sailed for Europe on Nov. 9. He will 
paint and travel in Spain for six months. 

Wayman Adams has returned to his Sher- 
wood studio after a visit in the Adirondacks. 

Edwin Dickinson, long resident in Province- 
town, has taken a studio at 116 East 66th street. 
He is now an instructor at the Art Students’ 
League. 

Louise Hagen has returned from two years’ 
travel and study in Europe, and taken a studio 
at 8 East 9th street. 

Charles P. Gruppe, who has been painting 
near Rochester and Woodstock, has returned 
to his studio at 106 West 55th street. He 





has arranged a series of exhibitions at Pitts- 
burgh, Grand Rapids and Milwaukee. 


Katherine Merrill of 415 East 23rd street, 
is traveling abroad and etching. 


Mr. and Mrs. Troy Kinney have returned 
to their studio, 154 East 38th street, from New 
Canaan, Conn. 


J. M. Ricorder, Spanish portrait painter, has 
taken a studio at 1919 7th avenue, where he 
will paint during the winter. 


Helen Sahler, sculptor, has returned to her 
studio at 226 West 59th street, after a trip 
to the Mediterranean countries. 


Emile A. Gruppe, painter, sailed for Paris 
on November 14th where he will join his 
brother Paulo, the sculptor. Mr. Gruppe will 
stay in France for at least six months. 


Margery A. Ryerson will show etchings of 
the babies of the Day Nurseries, and other 
work at the Goodspeed Print Shop in Boston. 
Her water colors of New York streets are on 
exhibition at the 58th street Library. 


Silver Mine Artists Organize 


SILVER MINE, Conn.—The Silver Mine 
Guild of Artists has been formed with these 
charter members: Charles Reiffel, president; 
D. Putnam Brinley, vice president, and Dor- 
othy Randolph Byard, Mr. and Mrs. Frank T. 
Hutchens, Helen Hamilton, Hamilton Hamil- 
ton, Bernhard Gutmann, Carroll J. Holliday, 
David Robinson, Adele Blaer Robinson, Carl 
Schmitt, Howard L. Hildebrandt, Gordon Brin- 
ley and Leo F. Dorn. The guild has a con- 
stitution, a board of managers and a member- 
ship composed of three classes: sustaining, ar- 
tist, and associate. 
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“ENTRANCE TO OLD TOWN HALL, DELFT” Water Color by DEE BEEBE 
This artist, who is showing her recent water color paintings from Nov. 16 to Nov. 30 


at the Ainslie Galleries, is a member of 


the New York Water Color Club, and the 


National Association of Women Painters and Sculptors. 
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A cold and calm luminosity characterising 
the Valley of the Loire he enjoys painting per- 
meates the landscapes of M. Claude Rameau 
(Marcel Bernheim). When he does not paint 
too nearly like M. Dauchez and more nearly 
like Constable and Daubigny he achieves some 
very nice work. On occasion he recalls Raf- 
faelli at his best as also in a peculiar meticulous- 
ness. I prefer his broader manner of handling 
his subjects, chosen always with much dis- 
crimination among scenes of great diversity. 

The latest work of Othon Friesz (Bernheim 
Jeune) shows him as having cast off Cézanne’s 
later for his earlier period. Much dexterity 
could never be denied Friesz, but exquisiteness 
was not a word to use in his connection. It is 
now. His one-time inky palette has become floral 
and luminous and he no longer despises the 
variety of Nature. His pictures of Provencal 
gardens and terraces, and his portraits of chil- 
dren are, consequently, very attractive and at 
last free from that brutality which has so erron- 
eously passed for genius these last years and 
which is as little indispensable to its expression 
as bad manners are to the expression of honest 
‘ene prejudice. in favor of brutality has been 
responsible for the recent anti-Whistler atti- 
tude. “Who will deliver us from refinements ?” 
wrote someone somewhere. And who will de- 
liver us from music and flowers and the morn- 
ing dew and “the wind on the heath, brother”? 
Being immune to these fads MM. Guiot have 
been showing a pick of the Master’s etchings 
and lithographs including the famous “Black 
Lion Wharf,” which has been compared with 
Méryon but whose foreground already at this 
early date (1859) betrays the inimitable au- 
thorship; the “Adam and Eve restaurant” which 
prepared the way for the Venice period, repre- 
sented by three prints comprising - Little Ven- 
ice”: “En Plein Soleil” on China paper ; and 
“Trying in the part of Philip of Spain,” the first 
two having belonged to the Beurdeley collection. 


Joseph Pennell, the “Two Sisters,” the “Little 
Balcony,” and the “Draped Model Seated.” 


The Graveurs a l’Eau Forte (Simonson) be- 
longing to the Association Amicale et Pro- 
fessionnelle had nothing to show as good as 
these. Among the work which best withstood 
the test of being seen immediately after Whist- 
ler was that by the American artist Frank 
Boggs, by Jean Peské and Gustave Pierre. 

Coincident with a special number of L’Art et 
les Artistes devoted to the subject was a dis- 
play of pictures and sculptures representative 
of, or inspired by, Morocco at Petit’s. Paint- 
ings by Sir John Lavery and decorative sculp- 
ture by Mme. Céline Lepage were the most 
noteworthy exhibits here. 


Milwaukee — 

This is the month of small choice exhibits 
at the Milwaukee Art Institute. Canvases by 
Dewey Albinson, a gifted young painter of the 
Northwest, and paintings by Sandor Landeau, 
the 1907 gold medal winner of the Paris Salon, 
are installed in the main gallery. Etchings by 
Bertha E. Jaques make the interesting feature 
of the current print exhibit. A tile exhibit of 
the American Tile Manufacturers Association 
is shown in the ground-floor gallery. 

Water colors by Burt Barnes form an at- 
tractive exhibit. The paintings of Harriet Bain 
and Edith Bacon will be shown the latter half 
of the month, to which are to be added minia- 
tures by Eda Nemoede Casterton, flower 
paintings by Agnes Harrison Lincoln, Califor- 
nia; pastels by William Otte, and Chinese and 


Japanese antiques loaned by Lucy Fletcher 
Brown of New York. 





Cincinnati 
The new Traxel Art Galleries have opened a 
retrospective exhibition of the paintings of 
John Rettig. They comprise over 200 land- 


scapes and harbor scenes of Marblehead and 
Gloucester. Among the pictures shown are 
“The Day of the Races,” “The McComber Gar- 
den,” “Children and Their Toy Sail Boats,” 





The lithographs were the portrait of Mrs. 


“The Dittman Landing,” and “Harvest Moon.” 























HENRY REINHARDT & SON, INC. 


ANNOUNCES AN EXHIBITION 


of : 
EARLY CHINESE ART 


Jades, Bronzes, Stone Figures, Kakemono’s, Pottery 
November 10th to November 30th 
Arranged at their Galleries, 606 FIFTH AVENUE, by 


ROYAL ART GALLERIES, KLEYKAMP 
The Hague, Holland 














LONDON 


One of the shows best worth visiting at the 
present time is that of etchings and drawings 
by Percy Smith at the Greatorex Galleries, 
Grafton Street. The “Dance of Death” series, 
which has already brought to this artist con- 
siderable renown, is included, but there is more 


original work than this among some of the 
portrait studies and in the colored drawings in 
which he shows himself possessed of a quite 
remarkable delicacy and power of emotional 
expression. Economy of line and a nice sense 
of characterization distinguish the figure work, 
while a number of flower studies evince an 
unusual faculty for grasping the decorative 
possibilities of such themes. Mr. Smith has 
done much useful work in raising the standard 
of lettering both in connection with printed 
matter and with shop signs and house nomencla- 
ture. It is therefore fitting that his designs for 
printers’ ornaments and initial letters should 
have been included with his more important 
drawings. 

Blackpool has been shaken to its foundations 
by a bombshell in the form of John Collier’s 
picture of “Clytemnestra,” in which this classic 
figure is depicted nude to the waist and with 
the sword with which she has done Agamemnon 
to death, grasped in her hand. In the parlance 
of the day, Blackpool “has no use” for pictures 
of ladies whose reputation is of the tarnished 
order, unless of so repellent an aspect that their 
moral turpitude is wunconfused by physical 
charm. When a town council sees fit to stir 
up a storm in a teacup, as in this instance, it 
merely succeeds in casting over art of a second 
class a glamour which it would otherwise lack. 

The vogue for antique French furniture 
grows apace, and even the general election will 
probably not be able to keep enthusiasts away 
from Sotheby’s when their sale of Sir Reginald 
Cox’s collection of tables and clocks of the 
Louis XIV to XVI period takes place. In- 
cluded in the same sale will be a Boulle coffer 
on a stand that was made for the marriage of 
Marie of Bavaria with the son of Louis XIV, 
an important piece, of which two similar exam- 
ples are in the public museums. Several well- 
known French collectors will attend the dis- 
persal. 

A show of a somewhat unusual character for 
the French Gallery is now taking place at their 
rooms in Pall Mall, where some excellent work 
by such men as Walter Sickert, James Pryde 
and W. Nicholson is on view. Among the most 
interesting of the exhibits is an early canvas 
by Sir William Orpen, “The Alley,” painted at 
a period when his brush had not yet acquired 
that excessive facility which nowadays tends to 
render his work of less significance than for- 
merly. A clever study of “A Bridge” vindicates 
the right of Duncan Grant to consideration 
among our foremost landscapists. It has that 
indefinable character that can only be designated 
as “quality.” 

I do not know whether it is a custom of the 
American press to mention such functions as 
the unveiling of a memorial, the erection of a 
statue or the presentation of a portrait, without 
so much as reference to the sculptor or artist 
involved, but I much regret to say that this 
reprehensible custom is by no means unknown 
in British journalism. Hence a spirited protest 
which has lately been made in the daily jour- 
nals on this topic. For some curious reason it 
is but grudgingly that the author is given the 
credit or even the mention due him. 

After repeated efforts to retain the Grafton 
Galleries for exhibition purposes, it has been 
decided that these are to be handed over to 
purposes of a commercial character. Many a 
famous show has taken place within their walls, 
notably the “International” gatherings and 
“Fair Women” and “Fair Children” exhibitions, 
to say nothing of the many portrait shows of 
much importance. More and more does London 
become dependent upon the dealers for shows 
of real interest and merit. 





Kansas City, Mo. 
The Kansas City Art Institute is holding its 
November exhibition consisting of a display of 
international water colors, wood block prints 





and sketches by Clarence Shepard. The open- 
ing day was Nov. 9. 


BOSTON 


An English painter, A. C. Wyatt, is show- 
ing through November 18 at the Vose Gal- 
leries a group of water colors, mostly of 
English gardens but with a few pictures of 
places as far distant as the coast of Trinidad. 
He is of the traditional school of British 
water color painting. Faithfully, with infi- 
nite pain for detail and truth, he depicts the 
charm of the English home and its beauti- 
ful flowered gardens. 

At Goodspeed’s Print Shop Albert H. 
Atkins, hitherto known as a sculptor, is 
showing his first etchings. Some thirty 
prints are hung and they include portraits, 
landscapes, interiors and marinescapes. 

Gertrude Bourne’s water colors at the 
Copley Gallery make a favorable impression. 
They are quite the best she has ever done. 
The artist works broadly on toned paper. 
In “Wet Pavements, Washington Arch,” she 
registers a fine effect of rainy weather; mois- 
ture is in the air, you feel it on the stone- 
work, and the street fairly glistens as it 
catches the many reflections. The hush of 
twilight envelops her two marsh scenes at 
Ipswich where her treatment is simple yet 
extraordinarily effective. The silhouette of 
Trinity Church, Copley Square looming up 
through the blinding snow is another capital 
piece of work and there are many others. 

Grace Horne’s Stuart Street Gallery re- 
opened Nov. 13. Vladimir Pavlosky’s paint- 
ings are being shown. 

Sixty etchings by Lee Hankey are the at- 
traction at the Irving-Casson Gallery, Copley 
Square. 

At Doll and Richards’ for the next two 
weeks there will be an exhibition of prints 
by Sears Gallagher, Frederick Hall, Charles 
Drury, W. H. W. Bicknell, Rosamond Tudor 
and Dwight Sturges. 

At the Boston Art Club Denman Ross’s 
paintings are on view for three weeks, 

—Sidney Woodward. 
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LOS ANGELES 


The second annual competitive exhibition 
of paintings by California artists is being 
held at the Southwest Museum through No- 
vember. There are seventy-one entries, the 
pictures coming from Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Laguna Beach, Santa Barbara, 
and other cities. A prize of $250 is offered 


for the best picture in the exhibition. There 
are also a popular prize, prizes for landscape 
and figure painting in oil, and for the best 
picture in water color or pastel. J. Bond 
Francisco, Alson Clark, William Wendt and 
Jean Mannheim were the jury of selection. 

This exhibit is especially strong in land- 
scape. William Wendt shows “Morning Sun- 
light,” Karl Yens “Aquamarine,” Guy Rose 
“Rocks and Sea at Point Lobos,” Lee F. 
Randolph “Avignon, France,” John Frost 
“Cottonwood Pool,” Arthur Hill Gilbert 
“Summer Cumuli,” Carl Oscar Borg “Cafion 
del Muerto,” Armin Hansen “Home From 
the Sea,” Anna A. Hills “Night on the Des- 
ert,” Aaron Kilpatrick “Cerro Alto,” Joseph 
Kleitsch “Laguna Streets,” Edgar Payne 
“Silver Light,” Hanson Puthuff “Mystical 
Hills,” William Ritschel “Evening Tide,” 
Jack Wilkinson Smith “Mountain Solitude,” 
Orrin White “Snowy Peaks,” Alson Clark 
“St. Thomas Church, Charleston,” and Paul 
Lauritz “Autumn.” 

The figure painters are also well repre- 
sented. Mabel Alvarez exhibits “The Pat- 
terned Shawl,” John Dwight Bridge “Por- 
trait of My Wife,” Viola Hoffman “Helen,” 
Frank Tenney Johnson “The Night Hawk,” 
Jean Mannheim “Portrait,” Laura M. D. 
Mitchell “Miss Alexander,” Theodore B. 
Modra “A Shepherd,” Marjorie C. Murphy 
“Betsy by the Window,” Mabel Packard 
“Portrait of a Lady,” Donna Schuster “The 
Model,” Emma Siboni “Mrs. Everett,” F. 
Carl Smith “Indian in Firelight,” Marian 
Leaser Sprunck “The Jade Necklace,” and 
Edouard Vysekal “Contrasts.” : 

At Cannell and Chaffin’s an exhibition of 
works by eastern painters has just closed. 
Among the exhibitors were Chauncey Ryder, 
who showed “October Gold”; Willard Met- 
calf, “Autumn in New England”; Hobart 
Nichols, “Northwest Wind,” and Cullen 
Yates, Carl Rungius, Elliott Daingerfield, 
Glenn Newell, A. Lucas and Frank Tenney 
Johnson. 

Stendahl will open, next week, an exhi- 
bition of ten of William Wendt’s recent 
landscapes. 

Kanst is exhibiting ten landscapes from 
the brush of Hanson Puthuff, a number of 
the canvases being from the High Sierras, 
where Mr. Puthuff painted recently for the 
first time—and with most marked success. 

Aloys Bohnen is showing, at Cannell and 
Chaffin’s, a series of pencil portraits. 

A collection of about a hundred small 
landscape studies, by the late Arthur D. 
Rozaire was exhibited for one day only at 
the Chouinard School of Art. Many of 
them were Canadian subjects. 

One of the galleries at Cannell and Chaf- 
fin’s is showing landscapes in water color 
by Marion Kavanaugh Wachtel. 

Stendahl is opening a gallery for the ex- 
hibition of etchings by American artists, 
The first showing will be recent imprints by 
Ralph D. Pearson of Taos, N. M. Pearson 
made the etching that this year is being 
presented to the associate members of the 
Print Makers of California. 

The Ackerman prize for the best figure 
painting in the thirteenth annual exhibition 
of the California Art Club, held at the Los 
Angeles Museum, went to Edouard Vysekal 
for his “Alicia R., (Arrangement in Violet).” 
William Wendt won the Mrs. Henry FE. 
Huntington prize for the best landscape, 
with “Patriarch of the Grove.” The Barker 
prize for sculpture went to Marguerite Tew 
for her figurine, “Fire Dancer.” 

—Antony Anderson. 





Buffalo 


The exhibition of old Italian laces loaned to 
the Albright Art Gallery by Mrs. Edith Rock- 
efeller McCormick, daughter of John D. Rocke- 
feller, opened on Nov. 8 Mrs. McCormick 
collected these laces during the eight years she 
was abroad, and they have been previously ex- 
hibited but once—at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. 

In the same gallery, a collection of thirty- 
six miniatures by the English artist, Gerald 
S. Hayward, is also exhibited. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


There are now on exhibition at Gump’s a 
few of the canvases Maynard Dixon brought 
back from his summer trip to the Navajo coun- 
try. They are colorful pictures, typically Dixon 
in their treatment of desert skies, low mesas 
and long sage-brush siopes. 

After the Dixon showing, a collection of 


oriental symbolism by Feremz Imrey, Hun- 
garian artist, who has worked for some years 
past in eastern lands, will be exhibited. There 
is much beauty in Imrey’s stuff—for the most 
part small water colors of intricate drawing 
and vivid hues—but the meaning of his at- 
tenuated ladies of the harem is as obscure as 
the impropriety of their attitudes is obvious. 

Grace Allison, water colorist, is giving an 
exhibition at the Fairmount hotel, which com- 
menced Nov. 15. 

Theodore Wores, native San Franciscan, is 
showing this month in the Stanford Gallery 
at Palo Alto a collection of more than half a 
hundred of his paintings. The exhibition in- 
cludes a variety of subjects. Prominent of 
course are his well-known California orchards 
in blossom time, with other canvases reminis- 
cent of time spent in Japan, Hawaii, Samoa 
and Spain. 

The Richelieu Galleries are establishing a 
policy of hanging pictures which appeal to the 
public rather than those which appeal to the 
artist alone. As it is the public which buys, 
this would seem to be good business judgment 
which in recent San Francisco exhibitions has 
been sadly ignored. Artists are invited to send 
for hanging only those pictures which are of 
sale value. Sales, by the way, are made with- 
out fee or commission. Now this may not tend 
to educate the public to the “higher art” of the 
Modernist, and it will inevitably mean the 
hanging of many canvases which the painters’ 
jury would turn down, but if consistently car- 
ried out with a maintained standard of value 
and beauty it should do more to revive the 
moribund interest in San Francisco painters 
than any idea formulated within the past few 
years. Artists insist that the expression is all 
important. The public insists that there should 
be something expressed. No doubt the public 
is very wrong—but it is the public which buys, 
when any buying is done. 

—Harry Noyes Pratt. 





Baltimore 
The display of contemporary American 
paintings arranged for the Maryland Insti- 
tute by the Ferargil Galleries of New York 


will be followed by a loan exhibition of 
master paintings owned in Baltimore. This 
will, in turn, be succeeded by a showing of 
thirty-one canvases by Frederick J. Waugh. 

The contemporary American paintings 
shown include some noteworthy canvases. 
“The Enchantress” by Arthur B. Davies, a 
version of the Circe myth, and his “Rout 
of Autumn” are fairly representative of 
his power in low key. Henri’s “Little Girl 
in Red,” Richard Miller’s “Blue Gown,” 
Frieseke’s familiar “Lady in Pink,” and Emil 
Carlsen’s “Mist and Rainbow” give beauty 
and variety of tone to the walls. A Thayer 
landscape and works by R. Sloan Bredin, 
Childe Hassam, E. W. Redfield, Bruce 
Crane, Charles W. Hawthorne and J. Alden 
Weir are included. 

Emil Fuchs has been exhibiting a group 
of his bronzes at Bendann’s. A local critic 
calls them “magnificently sane,” and says 
that he has the instinct for beauty, but as 
to the etchings shown at the same time 
remarks that “his use of the needle is still 
experimental.” 


Richmond, Ind. 


The exhibition of prints in the Public Art 
Gallery will continue throughout the month. 
There are 195 numbers contributed by forty- 
one artists. The collection was selected and 
loaned by the Brown-Robertson Company of 
New York city. Mezzotint engravings are 
shown by Millar, Webb, Greenhead and James, 
twenty color etchings by Senseney, Cotton, 
Trobridge and de Mondel, wood-block prints in 
color by Charles W. Bartlett, Hall Thorpe, 
Margaret Patterson and John Held, litho- 
graphs by Cadenhead, Evans, Cotton, Shannon 
and Belleroche; etchings by Louis Orr, George 
Aid, Ralph Pearson, Eugene Metour, Cleo 
Damianakes, and others. After the exhibition 
closes in Richmond, it will be available for 
other cities. 
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BARTH VERSCHAEREN, who has the honor 

to be accepted at the National Academy, an- 
nounces that he has removed his studio to 107 
West 47th Street, New York. Visitors received 
Mondays, other days by appointment. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


The Plastic Club awarded prizes for thumb- 


box sketches in any medium as follows: First, 
to the oil, “A Village Street” by Susette S. 
Keast; two second prizes to pieces of equal 
merit, “Min’s Wash” by Mary ‘Townsend 
Mason, and “Mackerel Boats” by Lillian B. 
Meeser. The exhibition includes 100 paintings, 
and seven miniatures by N. B. Robinson, E. F. 
Washington and A. Margaretta Archambault. 
The exhibit will continue until Nov. 25 under 
the chairmanship of Fern I. Coppedge, who 
exhibits two charming snowscapes. Mary 
Butler, who has just returned from her studio 
at Monhegan, exhibits two scenes of that coast; 
Paule Van Roekens has three characteristic 
paintings of sunlit crowds, and Helen K. 
McCarthy, Wuanita Smith, Constance Cockrane 
and Marian T. MacIntosh present several land- 
scapes each. The jury of awards was composed 
of Hugh Breckenridge, George Harding and 
Lazar Raditz. 

The Art Club gave a reception and private 
view Friday evening, Nov. 17, before the open- 
ing of an exhibition of paintings by Daniel 
Garber, Robert Henri and Frederick J. Waugh. 

In the first week of the exhibition of water 
colors at the Pennsylvania Academy, ten works 
were sold which was the best record for many 
years. The sales were: “Wild Flowers” by 
Margaret W. Mellor; “The Little Lad,” an 
etching by H. Devitt Welsh; “Skating on 
Gustine Lake” and “The Bridge” by Fred 
Wagner ; a monotype by Paul Froelich; two of 
the scenes of Spring Days in Washington called 
“April 17th” and “The Avenue, April 16th,” 
by Joseph Pennell; “The Wee House” by 
Gertrude King; “Joseph Pennell” by Wyncie 
King, and an etching, “Among the Dunes,” by 
F. Townsend Morgan. 

At the Art Alliance during the exhibition of 
Fred Wagner’s work, seven water colors and 
seventeen pastels were sold. On November 15 
the Alliance opened an exhibition of paintings 
by William L. Lathrop composed of fifteen 
large landscapes, four of which are the result 
of a recent sojourn at Lake George. At the 
same time in another gallery is an exhibition 
called “Picturesque Philadelphia,” comprising 
impressions of the city by resident painters, 
lithographers and etchers. 

The Print Club sold five etchings in its last 
exhibit, one by Daniel Garber. three by Clifford 
Addams, and “The Pavement, St. Paul’s,” by 
Joseph Pennell. On Nov. 13 began the current 
exhibit of English XVIIIth century color en- 
gravings, and old English sport prints by E. 
Havel and H. Alken. 

Huger Elliott, principal of the School of 
Industrial Arts, has been appointed a member 
of the advisory board for the Exhibition of 
American Art which will be held in Paris in 
1923 under the patronage of the French Gov- 
ernment. 

Charles H. Ludington of this city has pre- 
sented to the Pennsylvania Museum one of the 
most important East Indian bronzes ever taken 
out of that region. It is a statue three inches 
high, of the god Siva, nude, as prince of 
dancers, symbolic of cosmic energy, poised on 
the tip of the right foot which rests on the 
writhing body of the evil dwarf, Illusion. 

The Rosenbach Galleries have opened their 
new Walnut Street entrance. It is finished in 
French Renaissance style, hung with early 
XVIIth century tapestries, and furnished with 
Louis XIV chairs upholstered with the original 
tapestry. Paintings adorn the walls and a 
sedan chair serves as a telephone booth. 

In the windows of the McClees Galleries the 
latest exhibit consists of canvases by Richard 
L. Partington, scenes at Marblehead, Mass., 
set off by antique lamps, color engravings and 
bronzes. In the galleries is exhibited a portrait 
of Colonel Thomas Fitzgerald, a journalist of 
Philadelphia, painted by Thomas Sully. It is 
one of the best examples of the 1860 period. 

The portrait of John Weaver, former mayor 
of Philadelphia, is being painted by Richard L, 
Partington for the City of Philadelphia. This 
portrait is to hang in the anteroom of the 
Mayor’s Office in City Hall, where there is a 
collection of portraits of all the mayors of the 
city, with the single exception of Mayor 
Weaver. The commission to do the Weaver 
portrait was withheld for many years due to 
certain political differences resulting from his 
administration. —Edward Longstreth. 





The eighth annual Thumb-box exhibit by 
St. Louis artists opened at the city art museum 
Nov. 1. It includes many excellent works in 
paintings, sculpture, batiks, pottery, jewelry and 
photography, representing about seventy artists. 
Exceptional individuality is shown in the paint- 
ings of Gisella Loeffler. Entirely different in 
presentation but equally as individual in design, 
color and whimsicality is the work of Mildred 
Bailey Carpenter. Unusual too is the work 
of Sheila Burlingame, who expresses herself 
in three mediums—oil paintings, sculpture and 
batiks. Striking groups are by Tom P. Bar- 
nett, Gustav Goetsch, Katheryn E. Cherry, 
Phillip Grovemeyer, Emmanuel Essmann, 
Grace Parrish, C. K. Gleason, William Reese 
and Augusta Finkelnberg. 

At the St. Louis Artists’ Guild is a joint 
exhibition of paintings by Edmund Wuerpel and 
Gustav F. Goetsch. 

Tom P. Barnett is showing a collection of 
his paintings at Joplin, under the auspices of 
the Joplin Art League, during November. — 

The St. Louis Artists’ Guild announces its 
tenth annual competitive exhibition for 1922-3. 
It will open to the public Nov. 19. The jury 
of selection will include: Painters, Mildred 
Bailey Carpenter, Mary McColl, T. Kajiwara, 
Paul Berdanier, William Bauer, Harland 
Frazer and Gustav Goetsch; sculptors, Caroline 


Risque, R. P. Bringhurst and Victor Holm. || 


The prizes offered by citizens of St. Louis 
amount to $1,200. 

The annual sketch exhibit of the St. Louis 
Architectural Club now open at the Public 
‘Library includes a series of foreign sketches by 
Fred Hammond, Helen Milius and Jane 
Pelton. Other sketches and water colors are 
by William Crowell, Holmes Smith, Humphrey 
Woolrych, and Tom Barnett. A_ sketch by 
Clemens Nicholas won the $150 prize for the 
best work of the season. 

Oscar E. Berninghaus will conduct classes in 
illustration for the rest of the season every 
afternogn at the School of Fine Arts. 

Gustav Von Schlegell has resigned from the 
faculty of the Art School and will teach at the 
Art Students’ League, New York. 

Among the special exhibits at the City Art 
Museum are lithographs by members of the 
Senefelder Club, London, including some by 
Brangwyn, Shannon, Gabain, Hutton, Rothen- 
stein, Pennell and Augustus John; etchings by 


Troy Kinney; wood engravings by Rudolph |; 


Ruzicka, and paintings by 
Tryon. 

Twelve hundred dollars in prizes will be dis- 
tributed at the annual exhibition of the work 
of St. Louis artists. A jury from out of town 
is to be invited. —Mary Powell. 


William Dwight 





Columbus 

Under the directorship of William Hekking 
the Gallery of Fine Arts has arranged a busy 
season. At present the gallery is showing rare 
oriental rugs from the collections of Major 
Lawton of Skaneateles, N. Y., and of R. Y. 
Struble of Fredericktown, Ohio; a number of 
screens and panels by Robert Winthrop 
Chanler and a _ representative exhibition of 
American paintings from the Ferargil Galler- 
ies in charge of Oswald Yorke. 

During December the Gallery will show 
recent paintings by Leopold Seyffert, Harold 
Spear, and Thomas Parkhurst. 

The Columbus Art League will hold its 
annual thumb-box show at the new galleries 
at the Z. L. White Co. during December. 

—H. Kirkpatrick. 


Utica, N. Y. 


An exhibition is being held at the Utica 
Public Library of work by six artists. The 
display has been well attended. F. C. Frie- 
seke is represented by “Luncheon” and “Old 
Mill, October,” Jane Peterson by “Late 
Afternoon,” Sidney Dickinson by “Nathan 
Potter, Sculptor,” and “Still Life,” C. C. 
Mase by “Heavy Sea,” Alice Judson by 
“Street by the Shore,” and “Summer Morn- 
ing,” and there are seven canvases by Eu- 
gene Higgins. 
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WASHINGTON 

A portrait by Abbott Thayer of Mrs. Ann 
Palmer Fell has been loaned to the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, and is soon to be placed on 
exhibition. It was painted when Mrs. Fell 
was a young woman, and is a fine example 
of Thayer’s manner. 

A striking coincidence occurred at the Gal- 
lery the other day when a drawing from the 
death mask of Robert E. Lee, by Joseph 
DeCamp, was received on the anniversary of 
the birth of General Lee. That same day 
Robert Lincoln called at the gallery to see 
the portrait of his father, painted by Douglas 
Volk. 

The National Museum is soon to possess 
a fine bust of the famous inventor of the 
telephone, Alexander Graham Bell. It is 
already finished in the plaster model and is 
the work of Moses A. Wainer-Dykaar. The 
work was begun only a few months before 
the inventor’s death. Numerous marble 
copies will be made. One of life size will 
be placed in the American Telephone and 
Telegraph building at 195 Broadway, New 
York. Mr. Wainer-Dykaar was born in 
Russia. Among his works are busts of 
President Millerand of France, ex-Vice 
President Marshall, Champ Clark, Hudson 
Maxim, General Squire, Dr. William H. 
Holmes and Justice Wendell Phillips 
Stafford, the last five in the National 
Museum. 

The Art Center is now showing the new 
exhibition of the Washington handicraft 
‘Guild, which follows the exhibit of foreign 
handicraft. 

The Society of Washington Artists has 
elected William H. Holmes president;, Miss 
Sawtelle vice president, H. F. Clark secre- 
tary and Clara Saunders treasurer. The 
society will exhibit at the Corcoran Gallery 
in February. 

Kenneth Stevens MaclIntire, instructor of 
the Broadmoor Art Academy Summer 
School, Colorado Springs, Col., announces 
the opening of classes in landscape, figure 
drawing, painting, and sculpture. He will 
have as associate Mrs. George Oakley Tot- 
ten, Jr., née Vicken von Post of Sweden, an 
artist of international reputation who will 
conduct classes in modeling, sculpture and 
composition. The school will be in the Gar- 
den Studio, 2633 Sixteenth Street, Wash- 
ington. 

Theo. J. Morgan opened a one-man show 
at the Veerhoff Galleries, 1320 F street, 
N. W., on Nov. 15, which will end Dec. 1. 
He is showing about twenty of his recent 
landscapes of Cape Cod. 

Lilian Giffen, president of the Baltimore 
Water Club, showed water colors at the Arts 
Club of Washington during the first two 
weeks of November. Among the more strik- 
ing works were “Dancing Light,” “After 
the Rain,” “Sapphire Sea” and “Rolling 
In. —Helen Wright. 





Rochester 
The Memorial Art Gallery shows during No- 
vember a memorial exhibition of paintings by 
George Leonard Herdle, for nine years director 


of the Gallery, who died Sept. 29. He was 
president for twenty years of the Rochester 
Art Club, and a member of the Municipal Art 
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Commission. The subject matter of his work is 
mainly drawn from South Germany, Belgium 
Holland and the local paysage. Another fea- 
ture of the November exhibition is a collection 
of mural panels, decorative motifs and minia- 


ture room models by the Society of Mural 
Painters. 





Peoria, II. 

The Peoria Society of Fine Arts awarded 
its silver medal to Rudolph Ingerle for the 
landscape “Moonlight,” the bronze medal going 
to Lucy Hartrath for the “Landscape in Brown 
County.” Fifty paintings by Illinois artists 
were accepted by the jury, which was composed 


of Mr. Holland of St. Louis and Ralph Clark- 
son and Irma Kohn of Chicago. 





Minneapolis 


Francis Cranmer Greenman is exhibiting a 
group of fifteen recent portraits at the Brad- 
street Gallery until Nov. 20. 

Agnes Harrison Lincoln had an exhibition 








of about fifteen decorative flower panels at 
Beard’s gallery. 
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‘Milch Galleries, 108 West 57th St.—Connecticut land- 











New York Exhibition Calendar 


Ackermann Galleries, 10 East 46th St.—Paintings of | 
American fox hunting by Charles Morris Young, | 
to Dec. 15. 

Ainslie Galleries, 677 Fifth Ave.—Paintings by Dee 
Beebe and water colors by Sandor Bernath, to Nov. 
30. 

Anderson Galleries, Park Ave. and 59th St.—Paintings 
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and drawings by Clara Tice and Winold Reiss, to 








Nov. 25. 
Arlington Galleries, 274 Madison Ave.—General exhi- 
bition of American paintings. 


Arden Gallery, 599 Fifth Ave.—Decorative paintings, 
Durant faience, imported glass, etc., to Dec. 29. 


Art Center, 65-67 East 56th St.—Exhibition showing 
development of the woodcut, by the American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts; silvercraft by George Jen- 
sen, to Nov. 30; paintings and sculpture by Louis 
C. Tiffany Foundation, Nov. 21 to Dec. 14; por- 
trait studies by Eliza Buffington, to Dec. 6. 


Babcock Galleries, 19 East 49th St.—Paintings by Rus- 
sell Cheney, to Nov. 25. 

Belmaison Gallery, John Wanamaker’s—Paintings by 
Walter T. Guggenbuhl, and American and European 
paintings, Nov. 17 to Dec. 2. 

Bonaventure Gallery, 536 Madison Ave.—Silhouettes 
of prominent Americans. 

Bourgeois Galleries, 668 Fifth Ave.—Exhibition of 
Chinese paintings, to Dec. 9. 

Bronx Artists’ Guild, Aeolian Hall, Fordham—First 
annual exhibition, to Nov. 25. 

Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway.—Special exhibi- 
tion of recent accessions; exhibition of Tissot water 
colors. 

Brown Robertson Galleries, 415 Madison Ave.—Water 
colors by Elinor Barnard. 

Brummer Gallery, 43 East 57th St.—Modern French 
paintings and Negro sculpture, to Dec. 2. 

Civic Club Gallery, 14 West 12th St.—Paintings and 
sculptures by the Japanese Art Assn. of New York, 
to Nov. 21. 

Columbia University, Avery Architectural Library.— 





Chinese paintings from the collection of V. G. Simk- | = 


hovitch, to Nov. 30 
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Daniel Galley, 2 West 47th St.—Opening exhibition of 
paintings by modern American artists. 

Dudensing Galleries, 45 West 44th St.—Paintings by 
Mollenhauer, to Nov. 30. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 East 57th St.—Paintings 
by D’Espagnat and Moret, to Nov. 18. 

Ehrich Galleries, 707 Fifth Ave.—Paintings by Matisse, 
Derain, Marchand, Roger Fry, Duncan, Grant and 
others. 

Mrs. Ehrich Gallery, 707 Fifth Ave.—Mrs. George 
Louis Beers’ collection of antique velvets and 
needlepoint, to Nov. 22. 

Ferargil Galleries, 607 Fifth Ave.—-Paintings by the 
Garden Club of America, to Dec. 2. 

Ferargil Studio, 24 East 49th St.—Drawings by 
Homer Martin and decorative textiles by Fannie 
Willcox Brown. 
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Montague Flagg, 42 East 57th St.—Portraits by John 





Young-Hunter, to Nov. 29. 

Folsom Galleries, 104 West 57th St.—Paintings by 
American artists. 

Harlow Gallery, 712 Fifth Ave.—Etchings and draw- 
ings of dogs by Marguerite Kirmse, through No- 
vember. 

The Misses Hill Gallery. 607 Fifth Ave.—Oils and 
pastels by Zaidee L. Morrison, Nov. 20 to Dec. 2. 

Kennedy Galleries, 693 Fifth Ave.—Sixty etchings by 
six modern masters, to Nov. 30; etchings and draw- 
ings by Edmund Blampied, through December. 

Keppel -Galleries, 4 East 39th St.—Etchings and litho- 
graphs by Whistler, to Dec. 2. 

Kingore Galleries, 668 Fifth Ave.—Paintings by Van 
Rinkhuyzen, to Nov. 25; paintings by Charles H. 
Thorndike, to Dec. 2. 

Knoedler Galleries, 556 Fifth Ave.—Etchings and 
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drawings by William Walcot, to Nov. 27. 








Kraushaar Galleries, 680 Fifth Ave.—Etchings and 
lithographs by Daumier, Whistler, Forain and others, 
to Nov. 28. 

John Levy Galleries, 559 Fifth Ave—American and 
European paintings. 

Lewis Simmons, 612 Fifth Ave.—Old masters and 
Barbizon paintings. 

Lowenbein Gallery, 57 East 59th St.—Permanent ex- 
hibition of small paintings by American artists. 

Macbeth Galleries, 450 Fifth Ave.—Sixth Annual Ex- 
hibition of Intimate Paintings and paintings by 
George Wharton Edwards, Nov. 21 to Dec. 11. 

Metropolitan Museum, Central Park at 82nd St.— 
Special exhibition of Prints; loan exhibition of 
furniture by Duncan Phyfe. 


scapes by Robert H. Nisbet, to Nov. 11; paintings 
of the Southwest by Walter Ufer, to Nov. 25. 
Montross Gallery, 550 Fifth Ave.—Paintings of the 
Adirondacks and Persia by Harold F. Weston, 
to Nov. 25. 
Museum of French Art, 597 Fifth Ave.—Posters by 
Cappielo. 
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Mussmann Gallery, 144 West 57th St.—Etchings and 





paintings by American artists, to Nov. 29. 








The New Gallery, 600 Madison Ave.—Paintings by 
Derain, Modigliani, Matisse and others. 

N. Y. Public Library, Fifth Ave. and 42nd St.— 
Etchings by Whistler; recent additions in Stuart 
Gallery. and ““The Making of Prints.” 

School of Design and Liberal Arts, 212 West 59th 
St.—Paintings and sculpture by a group of modern 
painters, and water colors by Irene Weir, to Dec. 8. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn—Original illustrations by 
Dean Cornwell, to Nov. 25. 

Ralston Galleries, 4 East 46th St.—XVIII century 
English portraits and Barbizon paintings. 

Rehn Gallery. 6 West 50th St.—Paintings by John 
Noble. to Nov. 25. 

Reinhardt Galleries, 606 Fifth Ave.—Early Chinese 
art, arranged by Royal Art Galleries, Kleykemp, 
The Hague. 

N. Y. Public Library, 96th Street Branch—Landscapes 
by John Kellogg Woodruff, to Dec. 30. 

Schwartz Gallery, 14 East 46th St.—Exhibition of 
etchings by A. Brouet. 

Scott & Fowles Galleries, 667 Fifth Ave.—XVIII cen- 
tury English paintings. ou 

Mrs. Sterner’s Gallery, 22 West 49th St.—Paintings 
of New Mexico by William P. Henderson, and 
sculpture by Numa Patlagean, Nov. 20 to Dec. 5. 

Arthur Tooth & Sons, 709 Fifth Ave.—Exhibition of 
XVIII century English pictures. 

Whitney Studio Club, 147 West 4th St.—Sculpture 
and drawings by Grace Mott Johnson and drawings 


by Lila Wheelock, Nov. 18-Dec. 2. a 
Wiidenstein Galleries, 647 Fifth Ave.—Paintings and 
drawings by Prud’hon, through November. 











Howard Young Galleries, 620 Fifth Ave.—American 
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